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Students Sell To Three Big Leaguers 


Harper's Magazine is the most important, if not most distinguished 
magazine in America. Pictorial Review is a close second, certainly is much 
the best of the large women’s magazines, printing more good fiction than 
all its competitors. Among the weeklies, none is more attractive to the 
struggling fiction writer than Collier's. These publications all pay top 
figures in their class. Stories written by students of mine while working 
with me and as part of their instruction have been recently sold to each 
of these publications. 

The stories taken by Pictorial Review and Harfer’s were first stories. 
The author of the Collier's story wrote it while studying with me. One 
of these stories brought $600.00 with a promise from the editor of $700.00 
for the second from the same writer. 

At this writing, two of these stories are in issues on the newsstands, 
the third is due to appear soon, the fourth has appeared, and the names 
of the authors, titles of the stories and the issues of the magazines in 
which they have or will appear will be gladly furnished to any bona fide 
inquirer. 

The author of the story sold to Harper's was pursuing a course of 
technical training costing $60.00 for four months when she turned in a 
character study of a man she knew. I wrote her: “The vitamins of life 
are in this sketch but they must be made more available,” and I told her 
how to do this. I wrote also: “This kind of thing means a very good 
market or none.” She made the revisions as I suggested and the resulting 
manuscript landed. 

The author of the Pictorial Review story yet to appear was also taking 
this same course in training. One day I noticed that on the questionnaire 
which all my students fill out she had answered the question as to what 
she was most interested in thus: “In men and women, but especially men.” 
I asked her to enlarge on this answer, which she did. I saw at once unusual 
intellectual sophistication, wit, and a gift for irony. I helped her plot a story 
which would exploit these gifts. The resulting manuscript was all I hoped 
for. 

The man who wrote the Collier's story is a veteran of the World War. 
He had tried to sell war stories but without success. I recognized an 
unusual sincerity in his copy but (until he came to me) no originality in 
his ideas. We worked hard at “good ideas” and kept at the war stories. 
The one now on the newsstands was written for the two-cent a word 
market, but turned out good enough to sell for thirteen cents a word. 

I helped these young writers find themselves because I understand 
the markets and I understood them. What can I do for you? 

If you'd like to know more in detail about my methods of work, send 
for my little printed booklet, “How I Work With Writers.” It will cost 


you nothing and will, I think, answer all your questions. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; 
author of “Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Membership is FREE! 


T THE present rate of growth, 100,000 men 
A and women will soon enjoy free membership 

in The Literary Guild. This host of intelli- 
gent men and women subscribed for twelve of the 
vear’s best books in advance of publication for a 
single fee, a great deal less than the total retail 
value of the books they receive. 

We can not tell you the exact amount each 
member saves in cash. To state the sum in dollars 
would make you skeptical. Write for the Guild 
literature today and learn exactly how the 
economy is effected and how it is passed on to 
you. It is only by having all of this information 
before you that you can reconcile the quality of 
Guild books with their extremely low price. 

You know how the Guild plan worss—how Carl 
Van Doren and the Editorial Board choose one 
book each month from advance lists before publi- 
cation—and how that book is issued in a special 
binding and special edition for (uild members 
only on the same date that the regular edition is 
distributed to the stores. You receive your copy 
of each book postpaid, before your friends have 
discovered it and urged you to read it. 


Quality is not Sacrificed 


The beauty of Guild boots has continued to 
amaze members and non-members alixe. No 
economy is exercised in the production of Guild 
selections. The best paper and binding materials 
are always used, specially chosen types and artis- 
tically designed covers and title pages are features 
of the Guild editions. Every element of each book 








is made to conform to the spirit of the title and 
text. Binding cloth, labels, tints for page edges 
are carefully blended and combined. BLACK 
MAJESTY was illustrated by Mahlon Blaine; 
MAGIC ISLAND by Alexander King. 

Both ROUND UP and THE WAVE, have 
been Guild selections. The long awaited novel, 
THEY STOOPED TO FOLLY by Ellen Glas- 
gow is the Guild book for August. These are 
books you want; books you will read whether you 
are a member of the Guild or not. Join the Guild 
at once and realize a considerable saving on twelve 
chosen books a year, Get full information now 
and consider the Guild plan at your leisure. 

Mail the coupon at once for your copy of our new 
booklet absolutely FREE! 
The Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 94-WD, New York, N.Y. 
| Tue Literary Guitp oF America, Inc., Dept. 94-W.D. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me a copy of your new booklet and tell me how 


I may become a member of The Literary Guild if 1 
find that J want to 


Name 


Addr: 
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THIS gay sail ted was once a drab workaday wife who never knew 

the oft caress>of a silver fox fur around her neck, nor the difference 
between artichoke and fommes de terre jullien® But one day Snappy 
Stories accepted a story of kérs and not very much later The Literary Guild 
chose her novel, “Bad Girl,” as its selection. Today she is one of the 
highest paid fiction writers, and all because a taunting husband dared 
her to write. 
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And we Know YOU will 
want to Share in it too 


OON Writer's Digest celebrates its tenth birthday. We're mighty 

happy about it and want you to share in our celebration. So here's 
a really generous offer of two authoritative values at an unusually 
low price. 


“Where and How to Sell Manuscripts” is a cloth bound 478 page book that lists 
over seven thousand places to market your manuscripts. It is priceless to the sincere 
ambitious writer. This book not only lists your markets but also gives the editor's name, 
address, rate paid per word, style rules, length of story wanted. etc., etc. The regular 
price is $3.50 plus 15c postage. 

Writer's Digest is the writer's own business paper. Its articles and stories written 
by experienced writers and editors are worth untold value to the writer. The subscrip- 
tion price is $2.00 the year. 


OR our birthday offer, you may have a copy of “Where and 

How to Sell Manuscripts’? sent postpaid to your door, and 
a year’s subscription or renewal to WRITER’S DIGEST for 
only four dollars. This is a generous offer of two real values 
at a bargain price. 


Take Advantage of This Offer Today! 


i 

| WRITER'S DIGEST, 

| 22 E. 12th Street, 

[| Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I Gentlemen—Send me, postpaid, a cloth bound new revised edition of “Where and How to 
{ Sell Manuscripts” and enter my subscription (or renewal) to \WRITER’S DIGEST for 
j one year. I enclose $4.00. 
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Vina Delmar 


Taking Up Writing as a Dare From Her Husband, Miss Delmar 
Sold Her First Story to “Snappy Stories,” and Her First 
Novel Became the Literary Guild Choice 


By SELMA 


HE most phenomenal best seller of the 

- past year is about twenty-six years old 
and looks ten years younger. She is short 
and slight with a bob like black lacquer and 
a smile like a dental advertisement. In the 
summer she wears a gay silk scarf wound 
around her sun-burned head. In the win- 
ter she is addicted to fluffy-haired furs. 

Before she took to writing, Mrs. Delmar 
was an usher in a motion picture theatre. 
She was also a very bad actress; a mediocre 
typist and a manager of a small vaudeville 
theatre in Harlem. She began writing on 
a dare. Her husband, Eugene Delmar, 
known to everybody as Gene, read her a 
story from a current magazine. ‘That's 
lousy,” said Vina elegantly. “I could write 
a better one myself.” 

“Well, why don’t you?” retorted her hus- 
band, and she did. It was accepted by Snap- 
py Stories, who, once they got the habit, 
kept on accepting stories. About this time 
things began to break for the brunette auth- 
oress. Like many other girls of her age, she 
had a “crush” and her particular one was 
Elmer Davis, well-known newspaper writer 


RoBINSON 


and novelist. Davis answered Vina’s fan 
note with one that was equally flattering to 
her talents and suggested that she try the big 
time magazines. He sent her to an agent 
and shortly thereafter Mrs. Delmar sold her 
first story to Liberty. 

She was also working on a novel, a sim- 
ple story of two New York peasants, Eddie, 
a radio mechanic, and Dot, a typist. It was 
an eloquent tale of two inarticulate people, 
two atoms of humanity fighting for survival. 
She called it “Ten Lunar Months,” a title 
which would have been familiar enough to 
parents, expectant or established, but which 
meant nothing at all to the various publishers 
who were given the opportunity of reading 
the manuscript. 

Finally it came to the hands of a skillful 
editor in another publishing house. 

“This is a swell book but a terrible title,” 
he said. “Why not call it ‘Bad Girl?’” 

So the book was rechristened and pub- 
lished. Carl Van Doren, the editor-in-chief 
of the Literary Guild, read it as it lay with 
some dozen or two other books on his desk 


(Continucd on page 58) 








































$1,000,000 Worth of Slang 


A Remarkable Article on the Hectic Literary Life of H. C. Witwer, 
Including Some Hitherto Unpublished Letters Written 
to an Old Friend and Fellow Writer 


yy 


A® I write this, in Miami, I have 
me the August 10th issue of 
Viami Daily News. 
line streamer read: 
“WITWER 
DEATH IS 
MYSTERY” 
Not to me! He 


died f 


The 


[rom Over- 
work,whereas 
many writers dic 
from lazyness. | 
know for a_ fact 
that Harry Witwer 
toiled as much as 
eighteen 
day at his typewrit- 
never 


1 
nours a 


er and 
seemed to get 
enough  punish- 


ment. Although 
warned time and 


again by his physi- 
cian and friends to 
rest more, he never 
seemed content un- 
less he was hacking 
away at one of his 
justly famous sto- 
ries for either Collicr’s Heekly or Cosimo 
politan. And so he died, as it were, with 
his boots on. 

“As to how I work,” he once said, “one 
word pretty well covers that question. The 
word is ‘Hard!’ I try to get interesting 
characters and titles first of all; after that. 
plots. The characters are always people I 
know well. The plots may come from any 
source—things that have happened to me, 
a chance remark of some individual, a news- 
paper headline, an adventure I would relish 


| eS 


Ly Tirom AS 
before 


The six-column head- 





( 


TIrURSDAY 


having myseli, ete. To a beginner [| would 


wil 
advise a thorough reading of the popular 
magazines, a shot at the newspaper game 


of clean, white pa- 
per and a resolu 
tion to take lots of 
punishment. That's 
all I 


sume to 


would — pr¢ 
advise 
and I may have 
given an overdose 
already !”’ 

Harry Charles 


\VWitwer was born 
in Athens, I[’a.. 01 
March 11. 1890. 


He died August 9, 
1929, in his beauti 
ful residence at 350 
North MceCadden 
Place, Los Angeles. 
Calif. Hewas 
thirty-nine years 
old and is survived 
by his ever-loyal 
wife, Sonia Schag 
rin Witwer, his 
mother, Mrs. 
Margaret Mannerty, and his only child, 
child, Allen Witwer, now nearing seventeen. 

What a pity he did not live to enjoy the 
wealth he so justly earned! Earned single 
handed by sheer will and stoic determination. 
His career should shame those who say they 
have no chance, that they haven’t any “pull” 
with the magazines, that the editors won't 
give them a hearing. He had no college 
education, no assistance whatsoever, no one 
to assist him up the ladder of fame and 
Iergo, his start was strewn with 


nurtesy of Thomas Thursday. 


WITWER 


wealth. 


if possible, plenty 
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thorns and the roses were far between. But 
he possessed a quality that the whiner and 
the shiftless tyro lack: he had grit and 
pardon the vulgate He undoubted- 
ly had that indefinable spark that led him 
onward, ever onward toward a glorious goal. 


Ss 


guts! 


Ikven after he had passed his first hundred- 
thousand-dollar mark he worked harder than 
ever. [From then on his health was uncer- 
tain, and many times after he was removed 
to hospitals on stretchers. 


MY space is short. The editor of Writ 
ER's Dicest, in his telegram asking for 
an article on my old friend, limits me to two 
I could write fifty thou 
sand about Harry and I believe it would hold 


thousand words. 


your interest. Unquestionably, he was one 
of the 
ers produced in the United States. 

’ I shall give you a few quotations 
from his many letters to me. 


most sensational and meteoric writ- 
If space 
permits, 
Meanwhile, 
permit me to give a brief summary of his 
career. 
xefore beginning his career as writer, he 
held, unsuccessfully and succinetly, the fol 
lowing i wrtfolios: soda-clerk, bell-hop, ho- 
tel clerk, itinerant pugilist, cub reporter (St. 
Cloud, Fla., Tribune), assistant press-agent 
for circus (Sells-Floto), private secretary, 
salesman, installment collector, sports writ- 
er (New York Sui), copy-reader, ete., ete. 
He sold his first story—after having fifty 
rejected—in 1915 to Snappy Stories. He 
received in payment five dollars. Some time 
later he sold a story to -Irgosy and was paid 
(Publishers in those days 
had hearts as As to 
that .Jrgesy yarn, he subsequently peddled 
it around the syndicates and piled up three 
hundred dollars more atop the original fif- 
During the first few years of his 
authorial apprenticeship he wrote in the third 
person, instead of first singular, 
which was more natural to him. I might 
state here that R. H. Davis, the far-famed 
Bob, then editor of the Munsey publications, 
told Witwer at the time that he would never 
he a success as a fictionist. Years after, 
Harry wrote me in regard to Mons. Bob's 
expert judgment, “Well, maybe I’m not, 
but God, how the pennies roll in!” 
Fditors, it seems, have two judgments, 


fifteen dollars. 


large as split oats.) 


teen. 


person 












































one good and the other good for nothing. 
The last judgment seems to be their pet. 
( Personally, what I could tell you, boys and 
girls, about my own experience with editor- 
ial gents would not be printed in this highly 
moral organ of chaste literature.) Several 
years ago | asked the Rev. Dr. Davis about 
the Witwer episode and he 
much peeved that Harry should make such 
a remark. However, Bobbo is a pet pal of 
mine, and maybe he did slip up. 
it or not, Mr. Ripley, even editors make 


seemed to be 


Believe 
occasional mistakes in judgment. 


QON after selling the 


only one he ever sold them, Witwer 


slrgosy Story, the 


yarns at the 
then editor 
Street 


hurled bodily two of his slang 
late Charles Agnew MacLean, 
of Popular Magazine, of the 
Smith group. “Mac” was quick to see the 
latent genius in Harry’s work and encour- 
Altogether, I] MacLean 
bought at least one hundred of Witwer’s 
\iter a few years with Popular, 
Harry leaped to the Big Time, The .1meri- 
can Magazine, then edited by the late John 
M. Siddall, where he received the first real 
money for his work. (This 
“ilex, The and incidentally, the 
character of Alex has been revived and now 


and 


aged him. believe 


Varlls. 


series was 


Great,” 


appears ina new Collicr’s IVcekly series en- 
titled “llexr, The This, by the 
way, was Witwer’s last work, and if I am 
not in error, the series was cut short by his 


Greater.” 


sudden death.) 

From The American Magazine, he went 
to Collier’s Weekly and scored an instantane 
success with his “From: Baseball to 
A nation roared, and he followed 
this series with what, to my mind, was his 

effort of all, “The Leather Push 
ers.” \Vhen this series of twelve yarns was 
made into photoplays, Reginald Denny, then 
unknown, played the stellar role of “Aid” 
Roberts and gained nationwide popularity 
for himself. Reggie owes his start to the 
Witwer opus. 

Many other books followed “The Leather 
Pushers” in Collier's Weekly such as “Fight- 
ing Blood,” “Shooting Stars,” “Bill Grimms’ 
Progress,” “Fighting Back,” “There’s No 
Base Like Home,” ete., etc. All of these 
books were made into photoplays and he re- 


ous 


Boches.” 


greatest 





ceived several hundred thousand dollars for 
the movie rights. 

Up to a year or so ago, he had many yarns 
in Cosmopolitan Magazine, notably “Cain 
and Mabel,” a story that was made into a 
picture under the title of “The Great White 
Way.” In the cast were Anita Stewart, 
Oscar Shaw, the late Tex Rickard, Arthur 
3risbane, Damon Runyon, Arthur “Bugs” 
Baer, Irvin S. Cobb, and the entire Ziegfield 
chorus. 


EFORE space evaporates, | am going to 

print a few quotations from his more 
than a hundred letters to me, and make 
explanatory comment. 


August 10th, 1927—‘ The movies 
ruined “Bill Grimms’ Progress,” and also 
a feature of mine, “Her Father Said No!” 
If it wasn’t for the fact that they pay me 
terrific sums for my stuff, they’d never film 
another line of mine! The dirty !!?7S8!! 
so-and-so’s!” 

Comment: Like many other writers, Har- 
ry did not admire the technic of the movie 
magnates. 


September 14th, 1928—* ... 1'm through 
with Cosmopolitan for life! Writing for 
them was too hectic a job and partly respon- 
sible for my breakdown last winter. Wild 
wires that I’m on the cover and to rush 
yarn in four days, constant bickerings over 
prices, whole paragraphs in stories emascu- 
lated for space. To hell with them, say I, and 
they won’t talk me back again as they’ve done 
in the past. Besides, writing for two maga- 
zines regularly is too much. So I’ve decided 
to stick with Collier’s exclusively in the fu- 
ture. A hundred and twenty yarns in that 
magazine alone—a career in itself !” 

Comment: Cosmopolitan paid Witwer 
$3,000 for the American serial rights to his 
stories and were supposed to go higher. 
They had a gentlemen’s agreement, accord- 
ing to Witwer, and one of them wasn’t. 


September 19th, 1926—‘ 
another boost in wages from Collier’s who 
simply can’t control their generosity !” 
Comment: I do not know the price Col- 


[ just got 
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lier’s was then paying Witwer but I believe 
it was in the neighborhood of $2,500 per 
story. 


June 25th, 1929— .. . What the devil, 
I don't have to write any more. I have a 
million. You can live grand on that and 
never see a typewriter. I write for Collier's 
because it’s pleasant, it’s three thousand dol- 
lars (soon to be four) and I should do 
something.” 

Comment: The above was among the last 
letters 1 received from him. Note the- 
“and I should do something!’ There you 
have it. He did not know how to relax, to 
idle, to rest. Although tortured with pain 
he—‘‘must do something!” And, of course. 
it killed him. 


June 25th, 1929— “Cosmopolitan will 
practically insist on a woman interest in your 
They are now a glorified Snappy 
Stories. Comment I hear would not please 
Ray Long. And this is not sour grapes 
for, remember, J quit them, not they me. 
Documentary evidence and love letters from 


yarns. 


them.” 

Comment: This was in answer to my let 
ter asking if Cosmopolitan would consider 
stories without a woman interest, as the 
feminine nuisance in literature always has 
annoyed me. His reply also spikes the opin 
ion among the envious that Harry had been 
“dumped” by Mr. Ray Long, editor of Cos- 
mopolitan. As to the abuse he received from 
unsuccessful writers, it was almost constant. 
In a day when the editors were geared to 
a certain type of in-the-groove writing styles. 
Witwer shot out of the literary sky like a 
wild and vivacious meteor and bowled ’em 
over. Almost overnight his rates jumped 
from two cents per word to twelve cents 
and since then have gone higher. 


February 7th, 1929—* \s to the syndicate 
gag-—the Hearst outfit (King Feature Syn 
dicate, New York) pays the most dough 
and gets the most papers. There are, of 
course, innumerable others.” 

Comment: Harry was always gracious 
and kind enough to extend advice to anv 
The foregoing excerpt 
as to which was 


one who sought it. 
was a reply to my query 
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the best syndicate, as I had several hundred 
stories ready for newspaper syndication. All 
of his stories had passed through the syndi- 
cate mill and at a very high rate. 


February 27th, 1929—“Cosmopolitan has 
written me twice and twice got the same an- 
swer—‘too busy, but thanks for your con- 
tinued interest in my work.’ I doubt if I'll 
hear again, though they are now more than 
willing to raise the ante. Collier’s more than 
1,800,000 weekly circulation has got them 
all worried. Excuse me while I laugh at 
those who told me to cut away from them 
as the magazine was doomed. I hope this 
letter doesn’t have to chase you all over the 
lot. You seem to have the same permanent 
address as Lindbergh. Have a toothache, 
damn it—so long!” 

Comment: When Cosmopolitan finally 
consented to raise his rates it was too late. 
Harry had lost interest. As to the Collier’s 
item, other writers had told him that it was 
due for a flop, and Witwer just laughed. 
Subsequent events proved he was right: 
Collier’s Weekly flopped upward instead of 
downward. Witwer was ever loyal to Col- 
lier’s and they loyal to him. 


March 20th, 1929—“I don’t think one 
writer’s criticism of another’s work is worth 
a damn for practical purposes. After all, 
you write to please readers not writers. Un- 
less an editor tells you what he wants for 
his particular magazine, just go right ahead 
and do it your own way.” 

Comment: The above speaks for itself. 
The genius who nicked $1,000,000 out of 
the magazine publishers and film impresarios 
should know what he is talking about, don’t 
you think? 

December 28th, 1928—“The Wages of 
Sinclair’ is a good yarn and I don’t know 
why you don’t seriously set yourself to bom- 
bard the ‘Satevepost,’ etc. Over in that 
Philly pamphlet they’re always howling for 
new names. Frank Condon used to send 
‘em yarns under a different signature and 
he finally landed and was told to read one 
of his own stories, signed with a false han- 
dle, for style!” 

Comment: “The Wages of Sinclair,” 
mentioned above, was a story of mine that 
appeared in Everybody's while under the 










































editorship of Oscar Graeve. Permit me to 
say in passing that Oscar, who now edits 
Delineator, is one of the few editors with a 
genuine sense of humor. As to the Frank 
Condon episode, this may be news to Mr. 
George Horace Lorimer, or it may not. 


January 12th, 1929—“‘Knocked Out 
Where the West Begins’ is okay. The only 
story I ever sold Argosy was in 1915. It 
was called ‘Fatherhood’ and I got $15 for 
it. Since then it has earned over three hun- 
dred dollars in syndicate sales. Something 
to ponder over, eh?” 

Comment: “Knocked Out Where ~the 
West Begins” refers to a story of mine that 
he had read in Argosy. I assure you, how- 
ever, that their rates are much higher than 
in the days when Witwer sold them his opus. 
Note what he says about the syndicate stuff 
and reserve the rights to your own yarns. 


March 18th, 1929—“Cosmepolitan is still 
flirting with me, but I retain my virtue. 
Nothing stirring! I refused a contract with 
them some years ago, because the only one 
they would make that meant anything was 
one that called for exclusive appearances 
there. I was up pretty high on price, $3,000, 
to be exact, but they were to go higher, and 
when they stalled I quit—that’s all.” 

Comment: None. 


April 16th, 1929—“T have no particular 
ability, except that I will work and can never 
get enough punishment at a typewriter (ma- 
chine). I have also been a salesman, per- 
sistent, and have had some luck. So there 
you are!” 

Comment: Harry is wrong about that 
“luck.” What he had in large quantities is 
remarkable ability and substance, both in- 
herent and self-taught, and that’s that. A 
fellow who can glue himself to a type- 
writer for as many as eighteen hours a day 
shouldn’t talk about luck. Pluck is the right 
word, and he had that until the very end of 
his amazing career. 

April 10th, 1929—“I’ve had no corre- 
spondence with Cosmopolitan for many 
months. Not since I gently, but firmly, 
turned down their last offer and they went 
out and got Coolidge to sub for me. My 
picture still runs there though—in the ‘Har-- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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What the Big Pay Editors Want 


One Group of the Big Pay Magazines Demands Thought and 
Intelligence in its Articles—the Other Group Desires 
Chiefly ESCAPE From Workaday Troubles 


By Tuomas 


Former Fiction Editor cf Collier’s; 


JT HAVE come to beiieve that the chief 

reason why writers fail to sell to the more 
important magazines is that they don’t read 
them. Itven if they. do occasionally dip in- 
to them, they learn nothing. “My stories 
are as good as those,” they exclaim and 
throw the magazine down in disgust. Those 
writers who fail at the big time story mar- 
kets are willing to “write what the public 
wants,” but they don’t perhaps know what 
it wants. They don’t read analytically. 

I want to show you the kind of reading 
you must do if you are to market your work 
intelligently. Nothing will come of scowling 
at the postman, or criticizing published sto- 
ries, which are clearly no better than the 
one that has just come back. Whatever their 
merit as literature, the published stories are 
good in a way that yours isn’t, and the na- 
ture of that goodness need not be a mystery 
if you are willing to do some hard analytical 
work on the markets that you want to reach. 

Since there is a special editorial problem 
in every magazine office, I shall attempt to 
discuss here only a small group, with needs 
similar enough to make profitable a consider- 
ation of them together: Harper’s and Scrib- 
ner’s of the top line, Ladies Home Journal, 
Woman's Home Companion, and Pictorial 
Review of the women’s magazines, and Col- 
lier’s, which is one of those at the top of 
the popular market. My analysis is based 
on a study of all the fiction printed in these 
magazines since January of this year. 

Let me say, first of all, that in comparing 
his rejected manuscript with published work, 
the beginning writer is usually least able to 
judge differences in style. Many a story 
that is obviously trite and hackneyed as to 
plot, reaches print because of the glamorous 


HB. Uzzern. 


Author of “Narrative Technique” 


quality in the actual writing—a quality that 
comes to most writers only with experience. 
It is this advantage which explains the fre- 
quent poor story sold over a familiar name. 
In sheer writing, the magazines which we 
are considering, demand more than any oth- 
er group, and a beginner’s story, with medi- 
ocre literary quality, has to have great com- 
pensating merits to stand a chance. This 
makes it particularly important to under- 
stand what some of these compensating fac- 
tors may be. You can not get the truth 
about editorial policy merely by reading im- 
pressionistically and noting down the plots 
of certain stories. You must get the impli- 
cations of the material and treatment. 


N THE first place, the editor’s desk is 

across the corridor from that of the circu- 
lation manager; if the editor is not very 
much aware of the people who buy the mag- 
azine, the circulation office will soon make 
him aware. The editor is buying for those 
people, and those people, in turn, will buy 
his magazine for entertainment. 

To most readers, fiction appeals chiefly 
as an escape. The thriller audience is sat- 
isfied to escape its worries and fatigues 
through chronicles of adventures utterly re- 
mote from their own world, where the im- 
possible seems possible, and magic a solution 
for human difficulties. 

To the readers of the better women’s 
magazines which we are studying, fiction is 
likewise an escape, but this audience, men- 
tally more mature, can not be entertained 
altogether with stories that ignore the facts 
of character and experience. In the love 
story of these magazines you will find the 
fairy tale, with Aladdin’s lamp, and fairy 
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godmothers a plenty, but most of the fiction 
begins with reality—problems of home, mar- 
riage, poverty, social failure and so on. 
These are presented realistically, often with 
impressive physical realism. The escape ele- 
ment lies in the artificially happy solution. 
Often fate provides the outcome by some 
accident, but usually the solution is reached 
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material of the all-fiction magazine thrillers. 
Escape! None of the grim or dreary rou- 
tine of life—but wild rides in Western bliz- 
zards, storms at sea with heroes bearding 
the gale, gangsters with gats and no scruples 
—all the splendid opportunities for physical 
courage that the average man never finds; 
this is the stuff of popular fiction for the 











To male readers Collier’s offers ESCAPE. 


after dramatic struggle on the part of the 
character. The happy solution is artificial 
because, granted the conditions of character 
and situation laid down in the realistic open- 
ing, no happy outcome would be actually 
possible. 


In Collier’s, which offers to male readers 
about the same level of entertainment that 
women readers get from the large circulation 
women’s magazines, you find practically the 





male audience. Some of the stories have 
a fair degree of realism in their treatment, 
notably stories of the various sports where 
inaccuracies would be easily detected and 
where realism begins in a world that is itself 
an escape from the masculine routine of 
life. Generally, however, possibly because 
the facts of work and life have been ham- 
mered home to men more inexorably than 
to women, the fiction is detached from real- 
ity, and emphasizes situation and physical 
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conflict, rather than character and genuine 
drama. 

In such periodicals as Harper’s and Scrib- 
ner’s you still find escape—but it is not the 
escape offered by any fairy tale. This audi- 
ence knows that people can’t escape life, 
and that the only fate which affects the des- 
tiny of most of us is the fate in our own 
character. To people with their eyes open, 
satisfaction can come only in dealing con- 
structively with the problems of character, 
both social and individual. Fiction in these 
magazines features the truth, for readers 
who aren’t afraid of it, and who know that 
life is more endurable when you understand 
it better. Therein, for this audience, lies 
the escape element. Scribner's emphasizes 
the truth of the fiction printed by announ- 
cing that many of the stories are wholly or 
in part true to fact. Harper’s prints the 
story which is psychologically true. In 
Scribner’s the stories may have little other 
merit than this “truth;” in Harper’s you 
will almost invariably find that the author 
handles his material interpretively—often in- 
spiring you to an analysis of comparable 
characters and situations in your own ex- 
perience. 


OW, what does this mean to the writer 
who wants to be printed by one of these 
markets?’ Clearly it means that he must 
answer in the affirmative certain questions. 
If he is interested in the women’s maga- 
zines: Can I present in full realistic detail 
a domestic or social problem, and solve it 
after giving my main character a character- 
revealing struggle ? 

If in the better popular magazines: Have 
I a striking story situation, odd in itself, 
which can be worked out with an unusual 
man and nature conflict or man and mat 
conflict ? 

If in Harper’s or Scribner's: 
story situation or character likely to interest 
very intelligent people? Have I the courage 
to tell the truth about it? Do I know enough 
about it to interpret it significantly ? 

A manuscript from a beginner, which is 
notably successful in these particular re- 
spects, will certainly have a good chance of 
selling to one of these markets, notwith- 
standing crudities of literary finish. 


Have Ia 
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The differences in these markets may be 
expressed by a comparison of the news- 
reading interests of their audiences. The 
thrillers are aimed at people who read the 
tabloids, whose only satisfaction in the print- 
ed word is in raw sensation, naked bodies, 
blood, bullets, bandages, corpses being car- 
ried from the ruins, prisoners in manacles. 
The unrelated chaos of the make-up of these 
sheets is paralleled by the swift, superficially 
motivated action of the thriller story. In the 
large circulation magazine, both those of 
Collier’s type and the largest women’s maga- 
zines, the fiction is addressed to readers 
who read the regular newspapers, have at 
least a superficial knowledge of affairs past 
and present, and who know, however vague- 
ly, something of scientific progress. 

In Collier's, for instance, in the space of 
two months you will find a story emphasiz- 
ing the radio in an alibi, two featuring suc- 
cess, two on crime and gangsters, one on 
airplane adventure in the war, one on hero- 
ism in the trenches, a romance with rival 
suitors—one interested in polo, one in avia- 
tion, a tragedy of a youth who wins $50,000 
in a prize contest, a slang story of a man- 
ager who discovers a wonderful new fighter 
—gangsters, Hollywood, aviation, sport— 
you see, it sounds like a catalogue of the big 
news stories of the past few months. 

Or take Ladies’ Home Journal through 
the spring issues. Here is one story featur- 
ing skiing, two tennis, one Hollywood, and 
one aviation. The women’s magazines are 
sensitive to the news, but even more than 
the popular magazines, they are sensitive to 
current ideas, about women’s affairs, of 
course. Over the same period there are two 
stories emphasizing antique furniture, three 
showing women successful in the business 
world, and one on the question of careers 
for wives. The new ideas in psychology 
are represented by one story in Woman’s 
Home Companion, and one in Pictorial. 

In the best magazines you are dealing with 
an audience who not only reads the news- 
papers but does a little thinking about them. 
They are interested in international prob- 
lems, in the truth behind certain facts in 
the news, the reasons, for instance, for 
crime. The news is reflected in the fiction 
and interpreted. Thus you find in Harper's 
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for this period two stories contrasting 
French and American social traditions, a 
story of a mother waiting for her son’s re- 
turn from prison so handled that all the 
causes of his ruin are suggested, and the 
narrative thus becomes a very subtle criti- 
cism of our industrial system, a contrast be- 
tween the spirit of the cultivated American 
and the peasant immigrant, who is the pio- 
neer of today, and five stories which are 
interesting solely as interpretations of 
character. 


HE moral of all this is obvious. You 

can’t write for any of these better maga- 
zines unless you know what is going on in 
the world today. If you enjoy the adven- 
ture and thrill in the activities recorded in 
the news, you can exploit that enjoyment 
in stories for the big circulation magazines. 
If, on the other hand, your chief reaction 
to this swiftly changing world is a wonder- 
ment as to the meaning of it, and the desti- 
nation it will reach, and why all these things 
came to be, your attitude will be far more 
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useful to you in the big four. You must 
remember, however, that the audience you 
are trying to reach has perhaps been read- 
ing even more widely and alertly than you 
have been; that they are people of experi- 
ence and education. You can’t get by here 
with cheap or lazy thinking or old ideas. In 
this market, more than any other, novelty is 
important, and harder to achieve. The only 
way to get around it is by keeping constantly 
on your intellectual toes, keeping up with 
the new work in psychology especially, and 
learning how to see and tell the truth. 

Perhaps it will be useful to compare the 
different treatments of similar materials in 
these various magazines. Let us take first 
stories about women in business. The plots, 
in brief outline, will make the differences 
clear. 

Collier’s: June 1. “Don’t Keep Men Wait- 


ing,” by Oscar Graeve. A young man and his 
fiancée have built up a very chic and exclusive 
perfume establishment in which the only flaw 
is their woman publicity writer, who is so 
clever that they can’t fire her, but who doesn’t 
know how to dress. She is no lady, as they, 
who have come up from the city streets, know 





personal direction. 






A PRACTICAL COURSE IN LITERARY PSYCHOLOGY 


by Thomas H. Uzzell 
NARRATIVE TECHNIQUE 


Thomas H. Uzzell, former Fiction Editor of Collier’s, 
author of stories in the Saturday Evening Post, etc., and 
successful teacher of hundreds of successful writers, tells 
you all he knows about how to make salable stories. Thou- 
sands of readers of the Writer's Digest have found help and 
inspiration in Mr. Uzzell’s articles. Many owe a large part 
of their success to a course in writing under Mr. Uzzell’s 
Now, here is his book,—and no one 
interested in writing can afford not to own it. $2.50. 
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very well. Soon, however, her simple natural- injured, and find that had they not gone off 
ness begins to appeal to the man, weary of the on this self-initiated bombing trip, they would 


have been blown up in the hangar where they 


careful manners of his fiancée. He’s been en- 
were supposed to stay. Then they find that 


gaged to the first woman so long that it is 


easy for him to slip. His fiancée, furiously the dollar was loaded—it always landed 
jealous, provokes a showdown, in which she heads up. 

and the man learn that the girl is of a genu- 33 z ‘ 5 
inely aristocratic family, so much a lady that The elements here are heroic action, vio- 
she can afford to be natural. She solves the lent man-and-man and man-and-nature con- 
triangle by announcing her engagement to an- flict, and an unexpected ironic turn at the 


other man, and the first two hurry up their 
own marriage. 
Ladies’ Home Journal: February. “Gipsy 


end which somewhat modifies the effect of 
the preceding. 


Trail,’ by Rose Wilder Lane. A woman, de- 
, A a ° = ’ . , - ? . . “cc ml a 
serted by her husband, without a cent, has only Ladies Home Journal: February. Ingratt 
tude,” by Hugh McNair Kahler. A _ business 


the prospectus of a real estate development 
that he had been promoting. She sets out to 
sell some of this land. Her first customer 
goes with her to see it, and while the promoter 
talks she realizes that the prospectus is all a 
lie. After the promoter has finished, she warns 
the customer that the land is worthless, al- 
though she assures him that when she tried to 
sell it to him she had supposed it all that the 
printed matter announced. The customer as- 


man’s secretary has become so efficient that 
he has left her more and more in charge of 
his business. He trusts her so completely with 
his office that he has planned an elopement to 
Europe, an affair that has developed without 
his wife’s knowledge, covered by many “busi- 
ness engagements.” The secretary likes the 
wife, who is kind to her, and she knows that 
this elopement really depends on her efficient 
sures her he knows all about it, and that he’s presence in that office. Therefore, she resigns, 
buying because the land has a value that the although yo knows that getting another posi- 
present promoter knows nothing about. He tion will not be easy. The man has to stay 
buys, and on her commission for this sale, the at home, poy the wife, whose marriage has been 
woman builds the foundation of a successful saved, criticizes the secretary for ingratitude 
real estate business. that she’d resign and interfere with this im- 

portant business trip. The man, who perceives 





R ag aio Me strong as a aon, by the secretary’s true motive, takes her back 
hie ft “4 ake: - Bsa he one reg. di She into his employ in spite of his wife’s objections. 
P Or p < nouse-to-nouse agent. one 
has a man’s i —— and energy, _ Here you have a domestic situation which 
she is a crack salesman, but she is wretchedly ats es as ¢ “1 cases ¢ 
poor, because instead of keeping on the job and _— features | — ve the responsibilities of 
selling, she constantly drops her own aftairs women in office positions, with the self-sac- 
to help other people. Her strength is defeated rifice (or maternal) motive in the crisis, 
by the maternal impulse in her. : : 
and a happy, conventional solution. 
HESE illustrate clearly the points I have Pictorial Review: March. “Cradle Snatch- 
s eae - et ae Rai i Bo eae > On 
been making. In Collier’s, the woman in ers,” by Katherine Fullerton Gerould. Clare 
% : : : : ; Ferris is in love with Barry Kinsella, a young 
business is Only an element in a triangle motion picture star—about fifteen years her 
situation. In Ladies’ Hoime Journal, you junior. She is mad about him, but the thought 
have the common problem of a woman who % senrrage to Taw aap ane 0 He 
ever keep up constantly the youthful tempo? 
must be self-supporting, and who struggles Yet because she loves him, she wants to go 
valiantly up to the solution where accident on with marriage, although she knows she can’t 
helps } to s ss. In Harper’s, tl keep him long. The question is simply whether 
ape 1er al sucess. n ae arpers, aore ” the price in nervous tension will be too great to 
minimum interest in the job; the action is pay for the few years that she may have of joy 
in itself utterly commonplace, but eloquent wit a - oe ty —_ — ae 
ae ec : : she goes to Clay, the husband whom she hac 
in its relation to the character. And the divorced years before, and asks him whether he 


woman is a failure! thinks she will be able to stand the hard work 

a . . e f keeping 7 xr Bz , > f t le 
Now 1 Ss compare s ataited 5 of keeping up for Barry. In the comfortab 

i et on wanes boven stories = which naturalness of being with Clay, she realizes that 

the interest is almost altogether in the situa- her plan is impossible, but Barry's charm is 


tion—complication stories. so great that in order to keep from going to 
him, she asks to spend the night on Clay’ s 


Collier’s: May 4. “Lady Luck,” by Laurie library sofa. The story ends with a strong 
York Erskine. Hank, the main character, has hint that she will soon return to her former 
always been unlucky with his plane. His luck husband. 
never changes until his pal, the narrator, re- . . : 
members a lucky dollar that had been given The special appeal in these elements is 
him. Following this charm, they disobey obvious ; a picturesque movie star, a passion- 
orders, and as a result of a spectacular and ate romance, solved in unusual fashion, ac- 


heroic bit of bombing which brings them deco- 


rations, land safely, though the plane has been cording to conventional morality. 
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Harper’s: January. “Business Trip,” by 
John Frazier Vance. Effie has commiited suicide. 
Her neighbors coming in to see what they can 
do to prepare for the husband’s return, sympa- 
thize with the husband, who always bought 
fine gifts to her on his return from his many 
trips. It is clear that the woman’s suicide had 
been very deliberate. Instead of the husband, 
a friend of his appears, and through his remarks 
the women learn that for a long time the hus- 
band had been carrying on an affair with 
another woman. They now understand why 
the fine gifts brought on his return from his 
“business trips” had not made Effie happy, and 
why she had chosen to die. ; 

This story is told so deftly, with such a 
novel arrangement of the material, that its 
old plot has new power. Harper’s is inter- 
ested in character and in ideas but it has 
a place for good melodrama. Notice, how- 
ever, that this is not mere melodrama. The 
situation is commonplace of the news; but 
the story illuminates the motive that may be 
behind some of these news horrors. For 
the popular market, the stark tragedy of this 
idea would be fatal, and for the women’s 


magazines also. 


INALLY, how about sex in these maga- 
zines? In the popular magazine, this 
motive, when it appears in a story, gets less 
emphasis than the situation involving it— 
as in “ln Old Fool Likes an Old Fool” in 
Collier’s for June 8th. Here the main char- 
acter is tricked by a lady vamp who gets him 
drunk in order to get his money; she gains 
nothing because, drunk and infatuated, he 
doesn’t spell his name right on the check, 
and instead of the numerals for the amount 
pens a row of x’s for kisses! In the wom- 
an’s magazines this motive is sentimenta- 
lized, as well as subordinated to the situation 
interest. 

A good example of the typical treatment 
is in “The Patio of the Red Rose’ in Pic- 
torial Review for 1pril. The young heroine, 
who rents rooms in her beautiful old New 
Orleans home, falls in love with a stranger 
who is thrown into her garden by some tran- 
sients. He loses his memory in the fall and 
the girl sends a card to the only address she 
can find among his things. No one responds 
and their love story develops while he shows 
her how to make money bv selling her 
gumbo soup for which she has a special 
gift. When an aunt comes and identifies 
him, his memory returns and he forgets 
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all that has happened in the interval except 
his love for the girl. All the emphasis is 
on the mystery of the gumbo soup, with a 
few delicate love scenes in which the sacri- 
fice element in the love of each is stressed. 
Love in the women’s magazines is very de- 












































In the women’s magazine, love is always 
decorous. 


corous, and tinted more than a little with 
Sweet Alice and the more recent Adeline. 

In Harper’s and Scribner’s the love in- 
terest is usually presented as one of the many 
factors in character. Romance in these pages 
comes as delicate fantasy, gay comedy, or 
solemn fooling that is funny if you like it 
—laughter at a garden party with Worth 
frocks in the foreground and very good cars 
waiting to take them home, or laughter by 
a library fire! Romance here is nothing if 
not polite. Love, considered as an element 
of character, is handled as are all the mater- 
ials in these markets, with a real effort at 
sincerity—like “Boy's Head,” in Harper’s 
for July, which is a picture of love in middle 
life. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Literature in Northampton 














Courtesy of Cinci 








From “Making Laughs 
Pay,” by C. W. La Roe, 
which will be published by 
the Writer’s Digest press 
this winter. 

The poem owes its theme 
to Mr. Coolidge’s recent 
literary activities. 

















BROTHER COOLIDGE 


Think of Mr. Coolidge 
In his little home— 
Grinding out a wisecrack, 
Authoring a pome, 
Pulling puns with whiskers, 
Seeking the absurd— 
Sweating for a lousy, 
Dirty buck a word! 


Think of Mr. Coolidge, 
Cigarette in lips, 
Battering a keyboard, 
Fretting over quips; 
Looking for the mailman, 
Waiting at the gate— 
Paid on publication 
At a rotten rate! 


Think of Mr. Coolidge, 
Burning midnight oil; 
Think of all the paper 
He is bound to soil. 
Editors are heartless, 
Mr. Coolidge—cranks! 
Here’s another hack, boys— 
Open up the ranks! 
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“Black Mask” 


An Interview With the Editor of “Black Mask,” With an Analysis of One 
Issue Crystallizing the Peculiar Requirements of this First-Class 


Market for Unusual Adventure, 


By Aucust 


“TT IS difficult to put into words our 

peculiar policy,” Mr. Joseph T. Shaw, 
editor of “Black Mask,’ answered when I 
asked him for a message to readers of 
Writer’s Dicest. He significantly glanced 
around the walls of his office. They were 
literally plastered with covers of his maga- 
zine; cowboys with blazing six-guns, scar- 
let-coated North-West Mounted Policemen, 
Chinese Mandarins with ugly-looking knives, 
and underworld characters in evening dress 
formed a bizarre patchwork. In every pic- 
ture there was ACTION. I found part of 
the answer right there. 

“Perhaps I can give you a better picture 
of what we want by telling you what we 
don’t want,” Mr. Shaw finally smiled. 
“Writers seem to make the mistake of con- 
sidering us a formula magazine. I get so 
many of the crime-solution variety of de- 
tective story that is nothing more than a 
cross-word puzzle. They usually begin with 
a murder, and the whole interest lies in find- 
ing the criminal. But there’s no real char- 
acter interest, no convincing, real-life story ! 
The dramatic events leading up to, and the 
actual commission of the crime lose their 
effect because they are brought out piece- 
meal.” 

“Then, you wish a story to proceed in 
chronological order as the events occur? 
To show the criminal laying plans for a 
murder, how he carries them out and, finally, 
his apprehension ?” 

“Well, the majority of stories we use are 
not primarily concerned with a murder,” 
Mr. Shaw explained. “There is usually 
something else involved, and a killing acci- 
dental, or merely incidental to the plot. 
What I want first and last is a real story.” 





Detective and Western Stories 


LENNIGER 


While “Black Mask,’ 5%8 Madison Ave., 
New York City., offers almost limitless ver- 
satility in subject matter within its theme, 
there is a keynote of ever-present action 
throughout its fiction. It is unmistakably 
different from the usual detective-mystery 
magazine. Perhaps its slant can best be 
crystallized as “unusual detective, adventure 
and Western stories.” As Mr. Shaw sug- 
gests, the usual formula of the detective 
story found in most mystery magazines is 
avoided, and the individuality of the writer 
is given full sway. 

The July issue starts off with a first-per- 
son novelette by Erle Stanley Gardner en- 
titled “All the Way.” Bob Larkin of the 
Border Patrol goes into Mexico incognito 
to break up a gang of dope-smugglers. 
Armed with a cane made from the solid 
wood of half a billiard cue, Bob gets himself 
out of a tight corner in a Mexican barroom. 
He is “befriended” by one, Jacinto Alvaro, 
and meets this oily tongued Mexican with 
equal hypocrisies in the hope of discovering 
the head of the smugglers. Alvaro is for- 
ever assuring his friendship, but awaits a 
favorable opportunity to use his knife. 
Larkin is aware of the Mexican’s intentions 
and pretends a desire to smuggle a shipment 
himself. Alvaro pretends to fall in with 
the scheme. Larkin recognizes Vera Rayon, 
a secret service operative disguised as a man. 
She manages to get a word with him; in- 
tends to discover the channels of distribu- 
tion and follow the dope “all the way.” 
Vera stays with the shipment of dope bound 
for the border on trucks; Larkin and Alvaro 
follow in a machine. In the desert they 
are waylaid. Again Larkin makes good use 
of his cane. But Vera Rayon has been cap- 
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tured by the hijackers. When Alvaro wakes 
up from the kick Larkin administered “acci- 
dentally,” the hypocritical friendship con- 
tinues; Larkin manages to get his contin- 
ued assistance toward locating the head of 
the gang and Vera by promising him a share 
in some diamonds to be smuggled duty-free 
into the States. They are pebbles in a hand- 
kerchief arranged during Alvaro’s siesta. 
Hoping to gain access to the rest of Lark- 
in’s “cache” of diamonds, Alvaro leads the 
way to the smugglers’ camp. And then a 
real fracas begins in which Vera Rayon takes 
part. They manage to get away and finally 
across the border. 
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Black Mask stories must be built around finely 
developed characters. 


There is never a moment in this story 
where there is not something happening. 
There is constant action; a continual series 
of surprises, and it holds its suspense 
through the threatening death to both Vera 
Rayon and Larkin. But the real story, as 
Mr. Shaw would probably put it, is in the 
characterization and courage of Vera Rayon. 
Contrary to most other magazine stories of 
similar general type, there is not the slight- 
est suggestion of love interest between Vera 
and Larkin; it follows more closely the 
probably everyday comradeship between 
these workers in a single cause. The sub- 
ject of “dope” is considered unpleasant by 
many magazines, and is often taboo. Here, 
however, the unpleasant features are bare- 
ly suggested, and are overshadowed by Vera 
Rayon’s heroism. 

“Regards To The Chief,” by Earl and 
Marion Scott is a short story of an ex-crook, 
Cameo Kirby, whose trail Matt Crawley, 
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detective, has been hounding for years. 
Kirby is in a theatre, where he sees an old 
pal, Lucian Cary, in the leading villain’s role 
of the play. He leaves his nephew to chat a 
few minutes with Cary behind the scenes 
during an intermission. In the last act of 
the play, Cary is supposed to take a bullet 
in his heart to save the heroine. Only, this 
time the bullet proves real. Kirby has been 
watching the Jast act from behind the scenes. 
It seems a bit too realistic to him; yet he 
does not suspect the truth. He leaves the 
theatre and finds his nephew has left a note 
in their car that he will be home later. Prob- 
ably a girl, Kirby smiles to himself. 

While Kirby was speaking to Cary, he has 
noticed he is still wearig a cameo ring which 
Kirby, collector of cameos, has always ad- 
mired. So much has he admired it that Cary 
has willed it to him. Arrived home, Kirby 
notices his safe is open. Fearful that his 
collection of cameos has been stolen, he 
finds, however, that the black tray is still 
there. And, added to the collection, is 
Lucian Cary’s cameo, the “Golden Dancer!” 

Matt Crawley arrives and accuses Kirby. 
The leading lady’s diamonds were stolen 
also; he finds Kirby “with the goods” in the 
form of Cary’s ring on the tray in his hands. 
Just as he demands where Kirby has hidden 
the “ice,” Crawley is mysteriously shot. Re- 
alizing that he will be accused of both crimes, 
Kirby gets out just as the police enter. 

Meanwhile, Dane Kirby, “Cameo” Kirby’s 
nephew, has been with Mary Arliss, an usher 
in the theatre. She tells him what happened ; 
is terribly frightened. Runs away from him 
when he questions her. Dane goes home and 
finds police in the house. He knows his 
uncle is suspected; and Mary Arliss knew 
something she was afraid to tell. He sets out 
to find her. 

The scene switches to Nick Childers, 
Snow Sinton, and Juice Jarvis, in discussion 
over their clever frame-up of Kirby. Sud- 
denly they find Kirby in their midst. He dis- 
arms them, forces Sinton to open the safe 
and hand over the stolen diamonds. He 
forces Jarvis, handcuffffed, to get into a 
waiting cab, and brings him to Denny 
Creighton’s road-house. 

Dane Kirby runs across Mary Arliss; 
when he tries to force his questions she 
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again runs away. He follows her into a 


house, where he is trapped by Nick Childers. 
But Cameo has had Props, his pal, follow 
his nephew. Props runs into the trap also, 
but Childers’ gang lets him go with the ulti- 
matum to Cameo that they’ll trade Dane for 
Jarvis and the “ice.” But while Mary Arliss 
has led Dane into the trap, with a woman’s 
inconsistency, she double-crosses Childers to 
save him. 

Cameo at once goes to Frazier’s road- 
house, dances with the girl, and obtains a 
key to the room in which Dane is impris- 
oned. Cameo finds Snow Sinton in a huddle 
on the floor of that room with a brass can- 
dle-stick beside him. Dane is gone. But of all 
people, Cameo is confronted with Matt 
Crawley, whom he thought had been mor- 
tally wounded. Cameo manages to knock 
him out. The girl explains that Sinton at- 
tacked her for double-crossing, and she used 
the candlestick. She tells Kirby she saw 
Juice Jarvis shift the guns in the theatre, 
causing Cary’s death. She leads Cameo to 
Nick Childers’ door. He at first refuses to 
open, but she begs, ‘‘Please—Daddy!” 
Cameo holds a gun on Childers. Mary faints. 
Dane is in the room. Cameo forces one of 
Childers’ gang to untie him. 

A free-for-all ensues. It is interrupted 
by Matt Crawley and the police. The de- 
tective explains that he knows Childers was 
the real murderer and Jarvis the tool. Also, 
that Childers has already “fixed” it so he'll 
never come to trial. Mary Arliss, he further 
explains, won’t have to testify against her 
father; she has been dead set against his do- 
ings, and wouldn’t live in his house. She 
has been making her own way. Crawley tells 
Cameo he’s laying off him on this deal. 

Crawley subtly suggests that Cameo might 
avenge his friend Cary. But two things 
trouble Cameo: Dane’s too evident interest 
in Mary, and the consequent fact that Nick 
Childers was going unpunished. 

There are certain significant features of 
this story that the writer hoping to sell 
“Black Mask” should carefully note. The 
realism of the ending; it gets away from the 
stereotyped “nabbing” of the criminal. The 
background romance, which while essential 
to the story, is never more than suggested. 
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The swift, and at times almost irrelevant 
march of events which make for a far 
greater convincingness and realism. There is 
a wholesome departure here from the stereo- 
typed “cross-word-puzzle detective story.” 

“The Carnival Kill,” by Raoul Whitfield, 
is the story of a “framed” stunt pilot. Gary 
Greer’s father had been murdered by a gang 
in league with the corrupt Center City police. 
Gary had avenged his father on two of the 
five murderers. A man is killed at the circus 
that afternoon; everything is planned so that 
the evidence will point to Gary. They are 
thorough so far as to even cut the rip-cord 
of his parachute and file an elevator wire on 
his plane. But Gary finds out in time to take 
another parachute and manages to get down 
uninjured. 

This last paragraph of “The Carnival 
Kill” will give an idea of the unusual treat- 
ment “Black Mask” favors: 


3ack of him black smoke from the wreck- 
age of the ship curled up into the sky. On the 
far side of the hill—the ship had landed. Gary 

Greer didn’t look back. He had somewhere to 

go, something to do. As he moved, his eyes 

were narrowed, staring straight ahead. Only 
his tight-pressed lips seemed to be laughing. 

And theirs was not a pleasant laughter—it was 

the cold laughter of death. Death to gangster 

killers who had killed with laughter on their 
own lips. 

“Crossed Lead” by Oliver Swett is a 
western novelette which in its action follows 
conventional lines, but has several unusual 
situations. Dallas Pete Hanley, ranch own- 
er, returns home to find his foreman and 
friend, Bud Gorman seriously wounded and 
$20,000.00 stolen by a red-haired, blue-eyed 
bandit with a scar on the left temple. Dallas 
sets out on his trail; meets a man answer- 
ing the description in the saloon. Certain 
tough characters attack a youngster ; the red- 
haired suspect takes the boy’s part. When 
things begin to look too bad, Dallas joins the 
man he has been trailing in a common cause. 
They go through considerable fighting to 
save the boy’s interests, and those of his 
uncle and cousin. All the time, Dallas is al- 
most certain that “Sandy” is the man who 
robbed him and, for all he knows, murdered 
Bud. It later is very logically explained that 
the fiery thatch, and the newly acquired scar 
are merely coincidental; and the real cul- 
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prit has been “done in” by Sandy’s own hand 
and the money recovered. 

While this story depends for its solution 
upon coincidence,—which in all ordinary 
cases the wrtier should avoid, for it leads 
almost inevitably into the morass of uncon- 
vincingness—the real story lies in Dallas 
fighting side by side with Sandy. 


“The Whitest Man That Ever Lived” by 
Heydorn Schleh probably sold itself to Mr. 
Shaw by its intensely human and powerful 
theme. It’s rather a bit “off-trail” in “Black 
Mask,” but it happens to be one of those 
stories that sell themselves despite restric- 
tions, and for which occasionally a maga- 
zine’s policy is stretched. 


A girl comes into the District Attorney’s 
office, says that she’s Ann Brennan whom 
Jimmy Malone has confessed to having mur- 
dered. She forces the District Attorney to 
listen to her story. How she was given a 
home by Jimmy’s mother when her parents 
died; how he got into bad company and was 
sent up for a “stretch” which killed his 
mother, and how the police hounded him 
when he was released. He managed to edu- 
cate Ann and she finally got a job. But a 
slump came and when she’s starving, Jimmy 
breaks his determination to go “straight.” 
Ann, unknown to Jimmy, begins to steal, 
too. She feels it’s unfair for him to take 
all the risk. She pulls a big job and tells 
Jimmy. He begins to cry; takes the money 
she gives him and walks out. He returns 
with a suit-case and a ticket for Pittsburgh. 
He forces her to go. “For God’s sake—for 
my sake, Ann—be a good girl!” are his part- 
ing words. 





When the police grill Jimmy he tells them 
a story of having killed Ann and having dis- 
posed of her body—to divert all possible 
search for her. The district attorney at first 
is skeptical; Ann proves her story point for 
point. He asks her if she realized her con- 
fession means at least a year for her. Then 
he asks her if she has saved any money. She 
has—more than enough to pay back the 
amount she stole. He advises her to put it 
in a plain government stamped envelope and 
address it to the firm. And then he tells her 
Jim has already been released. His story 
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was too thin. Before Ann leaves, the district 
attorney smiles, “Say, I thought Jim was the 
whitest man in the world—he ain’t. You 
are! By God! I mean it!” 

“The Water Rats,” by Tom Curry, is of 
somewhat similar nature to “All The Way” 
in plot. In “The Water Rats,” a New York 
detective gets himself into the employ of 
rival river gangs and finally manages to get 
them just where he wants them. 

“The Silver Horseshoe,” by Katherine 
Brocklebank, concerns a border service 
operative in the disguise of a jockey unravel- 
ing a Tia Juan race-track murder. As in all 
“Black Mask” stories, the reader is kept in 
suspense throughout the story ; he isn’t quite 
sure what it’s all about until he finishes the 
last line. 


From this survey of “Black Mask” can be 
gathered some very definite tendencies. It 
emphasizes the adventurous and romantic 
sides of the underworld and permits even its 
crooks to be human, and in some instances 
very appealing characters. It does not in- 
sist on “retribution by the law,” but never- 
theless avoids the glorification of crime. It 
permits the mention of the fact that the 
“law” itself is at times a bit—shall I say 
“twisted ?”’ Character interest seems a prima- 
ry consideration; all its stories are built 
*round their characters, who are so real you 
can almost imagine yourself meeting them. 
Its detectives do not “deduce” clever 
theories; they act. 

Locale for stories is preferably North 
America. A foreign setting should at least 
have American characters. Lengths for short 
stories are from five to eight thousand 
words; novelettes from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand. Serials are not used. Good rates are 
paid on acceptance. 


HERE is nothing—absolutely nothing 
—that gives one greater pleasure than 
to be able to say, “I have worked and won.” 
The satisfaction of knowing that you have 
accomplished your purpose, that you have 
obtained what you went after, that you have 
really done the thing you started out to do, 
that you have performed your mission, is 
worth all the time and energy consumed. 
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Shaw, the Dictator 


Terseness, Rapidity, Absolute Confidence in Himself, and Super- 
Courage of His Opinions, Have Made Shaw Dictator 
to Modern Literature 


By Jupce Henry NEIL 
Author of “All Things are Possible” 








Y introduction to Shaw took place the 

day after I arrived on my first visit 
to England. Shaw was residing at his coun- 
try home at Ayot, St. Lawrence, in the beau- 
tiful county of Hertford. Eager to meet 
the world-celebrated writer with whom I 
had corresponded for years, I gladly took 
advantage of his invitation to call. 

Shaw’s telegram closed by saying that I 
would be met at the railroad station, and 
almost before I had alighted from the train 
a tall man stood beside me, grabbed my bag 
and intimated that the car was waiting. We 
drove through the country lanes at such a 
speed that I momentarily expected to be 
precipitated from the machine. Conversa- 
tion, even fragmentary, was out of the ques- 
tion. Not until we stopped, with a grind of 
brakes, at a gate set in a wooden fence, was 





Courtesy of Commercial Tribune. 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


I able to collect my scattered wits and won 
der why the face of the driver seemed vague- 
ly familiar. 

Without giving me time to put my 
thoughts into words the chauffeur sprang 
from the car, again seized my bag and op- 
ened the gate for me. He then rapidly pre- 
ceded me along the garden path, flung open 
the house door and stalked ahead of me 
into a sitting room. On a sofa lay a lady. 

“My dear,” said Shaw, “this is Judge 
Henry Neil.” 

So this was Shaw! I gazed at him in 
astonishment. He laughed, his eyes twink- 
ling humorously. 

“Evidently the Judge expected to see a 
gaunt red-bearded Irishman, flourishing a 
shillalah!” he said, and then I knew why, 
although the features had seemed familiar 
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to me, I couldn’t “place” the driver of the 
car. I had always pictured my host as the 
possessor of a brilliant red beard and had 
forgotten the passing of time and its nat- 
ural whitening effect on beards. 

After dinner Shaw took me for a walk 
over his estate. As we passed the village 
church he told me that the house in which 
he lived was the parson’s house but that as 
he could not afford to live in it he rented it 
to Shaw and himself lived in a couple of 
rooms in a cottage in 
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to guide him through his stormy literary 
career, and all the sarcasm and derision that 
has been hurled at him has never caused 
him to swerve from those principles. 

Shaw has never aimed at popularity. 
There have been many times in his life when 
he was the most unpopular writer in Great 
Britain, yet he has amassed wealth from 
the sale of his books and royalties on his 
plays. He has two beautiful homes, replete 
with every comfort and containing costly 

works of art, to which 





the village. 


those who desire to see 
him must crave admit- 


Shaw’s quick, deci- 
sive manner was very 
forcibly exemplified by 
his mode of greeting 
me, and his driving of 
the car is indicative of 
the man’s character. 
Terseness, rapidity, ab- 
solute confidence in 
himself, and super- 
courage of his opinions, 
have made Shaw a ver- 
itable dictator in his 
own sphere, literature. 
His fearless writings 


A& A young man, George Bernard 
Shaw had four novels sent 
back to him, express collect, before 
he had his fifth novel accepted. 
At present his dramatic comedies 
are in high favor throughout the 
world. The Shavian method of 
writing is brilliant thought provok- 
ing wit, interspersed with direct 
speeches in which the actor prac- 
tically addresses the audience. 


Born in Dublin, 1856, Shaw 
stands today as the world’s most 
famous writer-teacher. Some of 
his plays are “Candida,” “Arms and 
the Man,” “Man and Superman,” 


tance. But, once hav- 
ing gained an entrance 
to the genius’ sanctum, 
Shaw proves himself 
the perfect host, solici- 
tous for his guest’s 
physical well being. He 
may, however, if he is 
in the mood, provide a 
positive grilling by way 
of mental entertain- 
ment ! 

To discuss any sub- 
ject with Shaw is like 








and a collection, 
and Unpleasant.” 


are read and quoted 
more universally than 
those of any other liv- 





taking part in a fencing 
match with the world’s 
champion as one’s op- 


“Plays, Pleasant 








ing author. Six days 

out of seven Shaw occupies space on the 
front page of newspapers, printed in every 
civilized country and in many languages. 
Any scrap of news that can be gleaned about 
him is flashed from one side of the globe 
to the other. 

T HAS been my good fortune to spend 

many hours in intimate talk with Shaw, 
to draw his opinion on almost all subjects. 
His viewpoints are always illuminative, oft- 
en startlingly original, but never, even when 
he is most radically opposed to the other 
man’s opinion, does Shaw lose his temper 
or his sense of humor. 

Like all of his countrymen, Shaw is a 
born fighter; his pen is mightier than the 
swords of tens of thousands. 

More than half a century ago, the then 
young, poor and unknown author had al- 
ready determined the principles that were 


ponent, and using elec- 
trically-charged rapiers as weapons. His 
brilliant and lightning-like thrusts of satire 
keep one’s brain in a state of scintillation. 

Shaw is a patient and sympathetic listen- 
er, but apt to make metaphorical mincemeat 
of opinions antagonistic to his own, pre- 
serving, at the same time, a perfectly friend- 
ly attitude towards his converser. 

Shaw professes to be a pacifist; his atti- 
tude during the World War was such as to 
cause him to be ostracized as an unworthy 
citizen. Yet, in practice, he is an ever ready 
fighter, and the hotter the battle (of words) 
the happier he is. He loves to goad and in- 
furiate those who try to prick holes in his 
philosophy, but in no solitary instance has 
any person succeeded in ruffling his equa- 
nimity or in causing him to break his record 
for persistent good humor. 

On the subject of charity, Shaw has made 
many scathing indictments. “Why should I 
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give money to help take care of the wrecks 
caused by Capitalism?” was the way he an- 
swered one request for a subscription to 
charity. So I planned to test his principles, 
and proved that a soft heart may beat in 
the same body that harbors a brain of dia- 
mond-like brilliance and cutting propensities. 

One night as Shaw and I came out of 
a theater, I invited him to visit some of my 
lady friends. “I know a dozen or more 
who live near here,” I said, “and they will 
be expecting me.” 

Shaw was somewhat taken aback but, aft- 
er a moment’s hesitation, he replied, “All 
right. Let’s go to see them.” 

It was a bitter cold night. I led Shaw 
to a street at the back of the theater where 
on many occasions I had talked with old 
women who spent their days gathering waste 
paper and at night slept in doorways, using 
bags stuffed with paper as mattresses. 

I introduced Shaw to my friends, watch- 
ing with interest to see how they would ap- 
peal to him. His face softened and he spoke 
to them in a kindly voice. At the end of 
each conversation he gave each one of the 
old ladies a half-crown (60c). Later I 
asked Shaw why, after his many attacks on 
charity, he had given money to destitute 
women. 

He replied, “To please myself. It won’t 
do them any good, but I get pleasure out 
of showing them that I have money to throw 
away. They will spend it on beer and be 
back tomorrow night to their outdoor lodg- 
ings, just as if I had not given it to them. 
You can’t help people unless you maintain 
them in a higher standard of living for a 
long time, long enough for them to get ac- 
customed to the change.” 

Shaw’s voice had gradually assumed a 
dry, cutting tone, and he concluded with 
one of the most bitter Shavian sarcasms I 
have ever heard him utter. ‘Charity,’ he 
said, “is a poisonous dressing on a malignant 
sore. I hate the poor and look forward 
eagerly to their extinction. If I were poor 
my relatives would have to support me to 
keep me out of the poorhouse, which means 
they would have a strong interest in my 
death. As I am rich enough to have some 
property, my children, if I had any, would 
be impatient for my funeral and the read- 
ing of my will.” 
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Shaw advocates equality of income, but 
he does not obey the command, “Sell all 
that thou hast and distribute unto the poor.” 
He knows that such a course of action would 
land him either in a prison or the poorhouse 
or possibly an insane asylum. 

Shaw is a capitalist who preaches Social- 
ism. He does not preach Christianity, yet 
he indulges in charity while “hating” the re- 
cipients of his alms. 

Like all other dictators, Shaw has achieved 
his position by riding roughshod over his 
critics. Public opinion has never caused 
him to swerve from his hard and fast prin- 
ciples; his superb egotism renders him im- 
mune from fear. 

“T am right. Lverything I do and say 
and think is right. If others disagree with 
me that does not make me wrong. My 
brain is the finest brain in the world today ; 
it produces the best books, the best attended 
plays—” 

And these are indisputable facts. For 
months Shaw’s severely criticized, yet wid- 
est-read book of the year has been at the 
head of the list of non-fiction sellers. Ev- 
erywhere in the United States and on the 
Continent, as well as in Great Britain and 
her colonies, the Dictator’s books occupy the 
most prominent places in book stores. In 
all large cities a Shaw play runs. Last year 
when I was in Berlin I read printed statis- 
tics which proved that Shaw’s plays are 
more popular than those of any other for- 
eigner. They run for longer periods than 
average German plays and are equally well 
patronized. 

Shaw is the fashion. One may dislike his 
works and plays but it would be unfashion- 
able not to read the one and see the other. 
That Shaw will not permit his plays to be 
screened, although he has been offered fabu- 
lous prices by movie picture directors, is 
another spectacular piece of dictatorium. 

Shaw has literally carved his way to the 
unique position of Dictator of Literature 
which he occupies. He does not care one 
jot or tittle whether his readers or his audi- 
ences agree with him or not. His dictate is 
that what he writes shall be read and, will- 
ingly or not, the public obeys his mandate 
and will continue to do so ,just as long as 
Shaw chooses to dictate. 
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Writing Novels to Sell 


(1) What is a Seller? 


By Laurence D’Orsay 
Author of “Landing the Editors’ Checks.” 


IFE may be a matter of well-directed, 
purposeful effort, but it is also a con- 
tinuous gamble with Fate. And literary 
workers of‘all classes—authors, editors, and 
publishers—must necessarily take risks in 
the spending of their time, their talent, and 
their money. The biggest gamble is the 
stage play, for the author stakes his pay on 
its success as well as the producer, while a 
photoplay company pays the writer and takes 
all the chances. 

3ut writing a novel is almost as serious 
a gamble as writing a play, and publishing 
it is another big gamble in most cases. The 
author is inclined to think that nothing mat- 
ters but turning out a work of literary ex- 
cellence. Nothing should count, he feels, but 
the merit of his novel as an interpretation 
of life in terms of fiction. He has worked 
hard for months, and surely any publishers’ 
reader should be able to see what he has 
put into the manuscript, and recommend its 
acceptance. 

No publisher takes the same viewpoint. 
It is a cold business proposition with the 
man who gambles thousands of dollars in 
printing, advertising, and marketing a novel. 
He wants to pick a novel that will sell, and 
also a novel that his firm can sell widely. 
Some publishing houses can make a success 
of certain types of fiction, but can not do 
anything with other types, however meritor- 
ious the particular work may be. There are 
many practical angles to the writing and pub- 
lishing of novels, and they must be studied 
by the man or woman who desires to suc- 
ceed as a novelist. Writing a novel is a big 
job. It should be thought over carefully 
beforehand so that there will be an intelli- 
gent, well-informed, conscious effort to pro- 
duce the kind of story for which publishers 
are looking. 


Publishers frankly admit that they do not 
regard themselves as judges of literary mer- 
it, who ought to reward the author by ac- 
cepting a book for the sole and simple reason 
that it is good. Here is a letter recently 
sent by the editorial department of the Mac- 
millan Company to a clever but inexperi- 
enced novelist who asked why her manu- 
script was rejected. It is worth careful 
study because it gives quite candidly the 
viewpoint of one of the oldest and best 
novel-publishing houses. 

“So many questions are involved in the con- 
sideration of every manuscript that it is im- 
possible for us to give the reasons which have 
prompted any particular decision. Not only is 
the quality of the manuscript under examina- 
tion, but also the size of the public to which it 
appeals, the nature of that public, the difficulty 
or ease with which it may be reached, the 
cost of publication, and the general condition 
of the book market. These are all factors 
which must be regarded. We are very glad 
to have had the privilege of reading your 
manuscript. There was much of real merit in 
it, but, looking at it from all the various angles 
from which its publication must be viewed, we 
were unable to offer you a contract. In no 
way is this an indication that you may not be 
able to make satisfactory publishing arrange- 
ments elsewhere. Different publishing houses 
have different requirements.” 


N SHORT, an accepted novel must be a 
seller, or at least the publisher must think 

it is. But the same work might be an ex- 
cellent bet for one publishing firm, special- 
ly equipped to handle that class of literature, 
and no bet at all for another house. For 
example, a publisher may be able to push 
the sale of detective novels through a big 
mailing list of persons who like to read 
them, and another publisher may have one 
hundred thousand names and addresses of 
readers who like such deep and serious stud- 
ies of modern life as Dreiser’s. Every lead- 
ing publisher is in a good position to put 
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over certain books, and is not so well able 
to put over other books. Naturally, you 
stand a better chance if you hit one of his 
lines with your submitted novel manuscript. 
It isn’t always possible to do this, however, 
for you can not tell just what he is most 
able and willing to gamble on at the moment. 
Therefore, there usually must be a good deal 
of energy and persistence in submitting the 
seller after it has been written. There is 
always a right 
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melodrama, and others like careful, artistic 
presentation of social, moral, and psycho- 
logical issues. You can’t write your novel 
to suit everybody; and if you try, you will 
suit nobody. 

There are, however, certain elements and 
characteristics common to all salable and 
successful novels. The first and most impor- 
tant is entertainment value. A novel must, 
above all, be readable; but the readability 

may be gained 
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real seller, but it 
is frequently hard 
to find. 

Much has been, 


In his series of articles on “Writing Novels 
to Sell,” Mr. D’Orsay will use “The Painted 
Veil,” by W. Somerset Maugham as a model. 

The six articles in the series will cover in 
detail all the essential points in the writing of 
successful novels of various types, including: 


lines, depending 
on the class of 
readers whom it is 
sought to please. 
All salable novels 















written about the 


art of the novel, Plot 

but any student Background 

knows that the — 
urpose 


textbooks in the 
libraries are his- 
torical and aca- 
demic rather than 
practical. This 
series of six arti- 





Selection of Entertaining Material 


Characterization 
Handling of Dialog and Action 
Building Up a Strong Climax 
This series starts in the October, 1929, issue, 
and will run in subsequent issues until all of 
the above subjects have been discussed. 


deal more or less 
thoroughly with 
background, style, 
purpose, and plot. 
Some depend 
mainly on one of 
those four ele- 
ments, but most 
seek a happy com- 








cles, on the con- 

trary, will be based on the salient fact that 
any Dicest reader who is also the writer 
of a novel, or intends to write one, natural- 
ly wishes to sell that novel as well as to sat- 
isfy certain literary canons. It isn’t so im- 
portant to him to know what Richardson 
and Fielding and Cervantes used to do as 
it is to get a line on how successful modern 
novelists have won their success, and how 
successful publishers approach the task of 
picking the scripts they are going to publish. 


’ 


HE question, ‘“What’s a seller?” is not 

easy to answer, for there are many types 
of novels that sell readily and widely, and 
they differ vastly in their nature and literary 
quality. Publishers know that they must 
print a novel for a definite class of readers 
instead of attempting the impossible task of 
pleasing all the novel-readers in the country 
with the same book. Writers should realize 
the same truth, but very often they do not. 
Many otherwise acceptable novels are rend- 
ered hopeless propositions for any market 
by being plainly made up of incompatible 
elements. Some readers like violent, lurid 


bination of them 
all. Speaking generally, the “atmospheric 
novel,” the novel of background and style, 
is much harder to market than the novel of 
plot and action—the novel which is “a crack- 
ing good story.” 

Every novel ought, of course, to be that 
very thing—a good story full of entertain- 
ment, sufficient to beguile children from play 
and old men from the chimney corner, as 
Sir Philip Sidney said. And Sidney, too, 
gave novelists the best advice for winning 
the end sought—‘Look in thy heart and 
write.” There must be good atmosphere 
of some kind, even in a melodramatic shock- 
er, or it will be too trite, too bald, too ob- 
viously forced, to please the dullest readers ; 
but there is no need to go to the other ex- 
treme of sacrificing plot to background and 
style. All the best of the “highbrow” novels 
are good stories as well as works of literary 
charm, and any publisher, whatever his c/i- 
entele, will prefer a manuscript that interests 
on every page, to a literary gem which only 
entertains the reader by calling upon him to 
admire the author’s style and handling of 
background. 
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ODERN fiction, in all of its many varia- 

tions, aims primarily at verisimilitude ; 
at giving some sort of a recognizable picture 
of life; at being convincing. Plausibility 
and plot are the chief things one has to 
seek in a novel that must take its chance of 
winning popularity in any one of the many 
publishing markets, all of them highly com- 
petitive. A novel consists of a selection of 
material from life for use by the imagina- 
tion, or, as Robert Louis Stevenson puts 
it, of a “simplification” of life. Stevenson 
strongly insists on the necessity for motive 
and plot, and for the intimate relation of 
all that is written to “the business of the 
story.” In other words, the novelist should 
have a point to stick to, and should stick to 
that point. 

The “novel with a purpose” has its place 
and its patrons, but there is no place for a 
novel which is unplanned and plotless, being 
simply so many thousand words about any- 
thing that happened to come into the writ- 
er’s head as he was writing. Some so-called 
action novels are nothing but a string of in- 
cidents. At the opposite pole they have 
their counterpart in the “purposeful” novel 
which is nothing but a string of essays and 
editorials, loosely linked together into a pre- 
tence of fiction. 

In either case, the author has forgotten 
the need for plot. That is nearly always 
fatal. A plotless novel sees the light now 
and then, but not often. Atmosphere, style, 
and propaganda have to be extraordinarily 
good to make a publisher gamble on a book- 
length full of them. As Professor Warren 
says, in the course of his heroic efforts at 
definition in “The History of the Novel,” 
a novel is “a fictitious prose narrative which 
contains a plot.” All good critics insist on 
the necessity of plot, and all good novelists 
supply it. They may, in some cases, be 
famed for their character studies and their 
style, but they have the plot, too. This is 
even true of novels which profess to be a 
microscopic analysis of some modern type, 
such as Dreiser’s “Sister Carrie,’ or his 
study of the magnate in “The Financier” 
and “The Titan.” And it is equally true of 
all the highly successful “purpose” novels, 
such as Upton Sinclair’s “The Jungle” and 
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“Oil.” Those works are good plotty stories 
as well as good propaganda. Whatever the 
type of our seller may be, it must have an 
entertaining plot in order to be a real seller 
in the publisher’s understanding of the term. 


ERE are the big points to think about 
when you are planning a novel for any 
class of American readers, whether it be an 
ambitious and realistic work for the cultured 
or “just another of those things,” a detective 
story or a Western, written to amuse an idle 
hour or two. 


1. Selection of entertaining material. The 
range, of course, is practically unlimited. 
Almost any material can be made entertain- 
ing in a novel if the author knows how to 
do the trick. Dullness usually lies in the 
handling, and often in trying to combine 
incompatible elements. For example, a study 
of industrial conflict can be made very en- 
tertaining by writers like Tarkington and 
Sinclair in a novel devoted to that purpose, 
but it would be dull and out of place if 
sandwiched into a detective novel by Van 
Dine or a humorous novel by P. G. Wode- 
house. 

2. Plot. This means the arrangement of 
the entertaining material in such a way that 
it will have the desirable cumulative dra- 
matic effect on the reader’s mind, or, in 
other words, build up a climax. It means 
planning a story, instead of drifting along 
with it and thinking about the climax some- 
where around Chapter 20. 

3. Verisimilitude. If a short story should 
be convincing—and we know we can’t sell 
one unless it is—the need for plausibility in 
the novel is far more imperative. The read- 
er of your novel is going to be with you a 
long time—for hours, or even for days in 
some cases. He will have plenty of oppor- 
tunities to size you up and see whether you 
are believable. Of course, you have the 
advantage of hammering at him in chapter 
after chapter, after starting to convince and 
interest him by careful foundation work; 
but if the hammering doesn’t hammer home, 
woe betide you! Publishers’ readers, like 
magazine editors looking for serials, often 
say, “It just doesn’t register. Unconvincing. 
Wouldn’t carry the reader away.” 
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4. Background. This is what Sir Philip 
Sidney meant when he said, “Look in thy 
heart and write.” Every novel, whatever 
its type, needs good background and color- 
ful atmosphere. The writer should know 
his settings, and be able to make them real 
to the reader. This is half the battle in 
making a novel convincing. Verisimilitude 
is largely won by background. 

5. Style. Make your novel readable. 
Make it easy to read, pleasant to read. This 
doesn’t mean flowery passages, ambitious 
flights of pyrotechnic verbiage; it means 
strong, simple, natural sentences. Most of 
the rejected novels I have seen, alike in con- 
nection with the big prize contests and the 
regular markets, were overwritten. Only a 
few were too bald and simple in style. Near- 
ly every writer who fails to get good style 
fails through trying too hard; he strives to 
shine and scintillate in every sentence, and 
that interrupts the easy flow of the story. 
Let the mere writing be your servant when 
you are working on a novel. Don’t allow it 
to become your master. Editors’ and pub- 
lishers’ readers, men and women who work 
every day over what a leading light of 
Bobbs-Merrill calls “these damanuscripts,” 
loathe overwriting like the plague. They 
see so much of it, and it makes reading so 
hard and annoying to a person of good liter- 
ary taste. If you write your novel simply 
and clearly, it will have a much better chance 
of acceptance. The strong, vivid passages 
of drama will then stand out the more bold- 
ly and effectively. 

6. Purpose. Most writers on the art of 
the novel lay a great deal of stress on this 
element. It is hard to sustain interest 
through a long work of fiction without hav- 
ing a very strong quality of theme. The 
fortunes of your characters must be linked 
to the reader’s own hopes, views, dreams, 
and aspirations by the bonds of sympathy 
and understanding. Here, as with verisi- 
militude, the length of time you stay with 
the reader must be taken into account. If 
the “rooting urge” must be satisfied in a 
short story, how much more in a novel! Of 
course, many famous and successful novels 
do not have happy endings. There are class- 
es of cultured novel-readers who like the 
strong meat of tragedy and realism, and 









there are publishers who cater to them. But 
even in such lofty and ambitious works there 
must be sympathetic purpose (or theme) 
behind the grimness. 

%. Characterization. This is supremely 
important, far more so than in a short story 
or a novelette. The characterization in a 
short is usually sketchy, inferential, impres- 
sionistic ; but in a novel it must be thorough. 
There is no excuse for anything less, and 
nothing less will be accepted. The reader 
is going to live with the characters for hours, 
and the writer lives with them for months. 
If he can’t make them seem real to that 
reader, there must be something seriously 
wrong with him as a writer. Galsworthy 
once remarked that the characters and their 
dream world are the visible reality to a sin- 
cere novelist, while the actual world in which 
he eats and sleeps and has his being is only 
a shadow-show until the novel is finished. 
H. G. Wells and others have said practically 
the same thing. 

8. Handling of dialogue and action. A 
novel must move, and it should move swiftly 
and smoothly. The formless, desultory nov- 
el stands little or no chance nowadays, how- 
ever good it may be in spots. If it lags 
through the insertion of chunks of dull and 
extraneous stuff about things in general, the 
publ'shers’ reader won’t read many chapters. 
Take Stevenson’s advice and relate all that 
is written to “the business of the story.” 
No matter how good you may think your 
verbiage is, cut it out if it doesn’t advance 
the plot and build up the climax. You 
have anywhere from 75,000 to 95,000 words 
to play with, if you want to write at a good 
length; but you have no words to waste, 
assuming that you wish to write a seller. 

9. Building up a strong climax. This 
necessity must be borne in mind from the 
first. The place to start building up your 
climax is in your opening chapter. Good 
characterization helps immensely, for the 
success of the climax in a novel usually de- 
pends on the reader’s belief that those per- 
sons, being what they were, would have acted 
in precisely that way and no other way un- 
der the circumstances. One gets this feel- 
ing most powerfully when reading Dreiser’s 
“An American Tragedy,” in which the cli- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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of a Series on the Serious 


Side of Being Funny 


By C. WarvDEN LA RoE 
Author of Humor in The Saturday Evening Post, Life, Judge, Film Fun, College Humor, 


New York Magasine Program, Goblin, College Life, 


The Fu 


EFORE I leave the subject of dialogue 
jokes, which was the basis for my ar- 
ticle last month, I want to devote just a 
few lines to a question asked in a recent 


letter. 
“How,” this reader asks me, “can you 
tell me when a joke is a joke? You say 


in your article that all humor is technical- 
ly constructed. Well, look at the Tower of 
Pisa!” 

All right, let’s look at the Tower of Pisa. 
If I can take the word of the patient little 
lady teacher who did her best to pound into 
my mind a few essentials of the history of 
art, the Tower of Pisa is a pretty good joke. 
The builders started to construct it tech- 
nically, of course. But when they found it 
sagging somewhat on one side, were they 
nonplussed? Not a bit of it! They merely 
became a trifle more technical, and added 
some more building material to the opposite 
side of the Tower to even things up. So 
the joke is still standing today! 

Jokesmiths can take a tip from the chaps 
who helped to make Pisa famous. 

Experience will teach you to know when 
a joke is good. And any editor can and 
will gladly let you know when a joke is 
lousy. My own method of judging the val- 
ue of my jokes is to let them cool for a few 
days. It’s the same method you’ve heard 
writers of longer stuff advocate, but that 
doesn’t detract from its merits. When you 
read your batch of jokes after the cooling 
process, you'll discover a lot of them that 
aren’t half as funny as you thought they 
were. 


it Shop, and Other 


Breezy Stories, 


Magazines. 


point is where the tip from 
Pisa comes in. Study your jokes. See 
what their weaknesses are. Then plaster a 
wider laugh on one side of them, and watch 
And even if they do 


Right at this 


them straighten tp. 
not straighten up, theyll at least stand— 
a reading by an editor! 


OW to get around to the real subject 

of this article, skits. In my first article, 

I defined the skit as humor written in ex- 

tended anecdote form, varying in length 

from 75 to 500 words. Suspense is a vital 
factor in the skit. 

Skits can be written in so many different 
ways, and there is such a number of mar- 
kets, that I believe it will do no harm to 
devote not one but several articles to the 
particular technique required for the skit. 

In this article I shall discuss skits of the 
risque nature, which find a ready market 
in a number of monthly magazines now on 
the stands. To make general mention of a 
few which use risque skits in various forms 


—Whis Bang, College Life, occasionally 
College Humor, Calgary Eye Opener, 
Smokehouse Monthly, Funny Stories, Hot 
Dog, etc. 


As to the general construction of the skit, 
let me explain by example. Suppose you 
have a friend who loves the fragrance of 
roses. While you are strolling together 
one day, you see a cluster of roses growing 
on the highest tip of a vine which has ram- 
bled to the top of a high trellis. You gra- 
ciously volunteer to get a step ladder so 
your friend may smell the roses, and then, 
when he is near the top step and just ready 
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to enjoy their fragrance, you kick the lad- 
der and send him tumbling to the ground. 

That’s the idea of the skit. You prepare 
the reader for something which never 
comes. But never fool him altogether. 
Give him some laugh-provoking idea at the 
end to appease him. 






diagram showing the technique oF 
skit writing 

With that introductory explanation, let 
us look at this skit which I wrote several 
years ago and which was published by Col- 
lege Life. It belongs in the mildly risque 
class: 

I’m A QUEER Guy 

I always have been queer. Ever since 
I was a beardless stripling my tastes 
have marked me as a man far from the 
ordinary—as one who likes to see life 
inside-out, with all of its conventions 
hurled to the relentless winds. 

Nothing shocks me, although the 
things I say and do often shock others 
who do not know me intimately. Noth- 
ing surprises me. 

I was not at all surprised when I 
suddenly found myself getting married 
yesterday. It seemed quite the thing 
to do. All my life I have been search- 
ing, from the burning sands of the 
Sahara to the uttermost islands of the 
furthest seas, for my mate. I thought 
I had found her. 

But this morning I was still search- 
ing. I arose from my bed and shaved, 
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confront you. Come for criticism and as- 
sistance to a man who understands your prob- 
lems and the wants of the editors whom you 
hope to sell! 
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then returned to gaze at the delicate 
ivory beauty of my wife as she lay 
there sleeping, while the sun streamed 
in at the window. 

No—she was not the mate for which 
I was searching. I talked with myself, 
philosophically. She was white—white 
like ivory. The mate I wanted was 
black. Glossy, raven black! Mate! 
Mate! Mate! The word pounded 
through my head; where could | 
search? A cruel thought came to me. 

I would awaken my bride—disturb 
her serene slumber—and ask her where 
to search. With a smile on my lips | 
laid my hard hand on her soft shoulder. 
I shook her; her eyes opened sleepily. 

“Genevieve,” I said as caimly as pos- 
sible. “I’m dressing for breakfast. 
Where in blue blazes did I put the mate 
to this patent leather oxford?” 


HEN you are writing skits of this type, 
remember that you can be risque with- 
out being vulgar. Few magazines, even tlic 
worst, want vulgarity. The reason is, they 
would have a hard time getting by with it. 
As an example of approaching the limit 





be racy but never vu_cae! 


without ever reaching it, let me quote an- 
other skit of mine which was published in 
the same magazine as the other which I have 
just given you: 
THE IDEAL PLACE 
Ie was a handsome devil—tall, dark- 
skinned and with white teeth that 
gleamed beneath his small black mus- 
tache whenever he smiled, which was 








oiten enough. She was slender and 
small, Her blonde hair, cropped close 
to her perfect head, gave added charm 


to her boyish form. ‘Together they 
sped along the smooth, winding road 


in the low-hung yellow roadster, chat- 
ting merrily and with her gay laugh 
rippling happily now and then. 

He touched the throttle and the 
speeding car came almost to a hait. 
‘Here’s a pretty place,” he said. “Shall 
we stop here?” 

She shock her head negatively. “No, 
not here,” she answered. “It’s too pub- 
lic. Let’s drive on.” 

Again they were off at that merry 
clip, until they came to another spot 
where trees held their heads together 
and whispered confidentially. 

“How does this suit your” the man 
asked. “I think it’s a charming scene.” 

“T don’t like it as well as the other 
spot,” said the girl. “Surely there is 
a much more desirable place farther 
down the road. Let’s find it.” 

Another five miles, this time at a 
greatly reduced rate of speed. Sud- 
denly the girl uttered an exclamation 
of delight. “Oh,” she cried, “it’s won- 
derful here. Stop the car and we'll 
get out.” 

Together they strolled over the roll- 
ing ground to the secluded shade of a 
low-hanging tree. 

“Your choice,” said the man, “is 
remarkable. Your father showed un- 
canny wisdom in sending you to select 
the new homesite for your family. 
Now here, in Meadow Glades, he can 
buy this delightfully deep and wide lot 
for only a trifle more than $2,750.” 

BY THIS time, I think you get the idea 

of what is wanted by magazines pub- 
lishing skits of the racy nature. From my 
own experience I have found such humor, 
if it can be called that, to be more easily 
sold than almost any other kind. Offsetting 
that advantage is the fact that the magazines 
which use it do not in every case pay top 
prices. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short 






Story Writing 


(12) Climax 


By AGNES 


PLOT presupposes a climax; one can 

not exist without the other. Through- 
out this series of papers the importance of 
plot has been accented and so it seems fit- 
ting to close with a consideration of the 
particular element which is likely to make 
or to mar all that has preceded it. 

One reason why it is wise for the un- 
practised writer to plot stories before be- 
ginning to write them, is that he can be 
certain of the climax toward which he is 
working. If the ending is definitely in mind 
then the obstacles and the suspense element 
may be handled with a surer touch. The 
story that holds the reader is the one whose 
climax is not a foregone conclusion from 
the opening page; even though the reader 
may be convinced that the hero is going to 
marry the girl, there are many ways of 
keeping him sufficiently worried and inter- 
ested to follow the story to its final sentence, 

There are various kinds of climaxes; the 
“and they lived happy ever after ;” the win- 
ning of the race or the prize; the physical 
combat; the success in business; the tragic 
death of one or more characters; the at- 
tainment of some particular object or aim 
—and others without number—but always 
there must be a climax that will give the 
reader the sense of having read to some 
purpose. Without this distinctly in mind 
from the opening paragraph the writer is 
apt to falter along the way. 

After getting the climax planned the next 
consideration is to avoid “giving it away” 
before the end of the story. So references 
to “this tragic tale” or “this happy ro- 
mance” are to be avoided, and while it is 
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permissible to puzzle the reader, to pique his 
curiosity, he must not be directly misled 
by any false statements that make later de- 
velopments implausible. 

A plot and a climax make obstacles in- 
evitable, for there must be something to 
overcome—to surmount—in order to bring 
about the climax; in fact, the obstacles in- 
troduced are an integral part of the plot 
itself. The love story in which the man 
meets the girl, falls in love with her and 
marries her without any difficulty whatso- 
ever is no story at all. There must be ob- 
stacles—stern parents, jealous lover, lack of 
money—something to “make the game worth 
the candle.” At times the obstacles take 
the forms of acts of Fate—storms, motor ac- 
cidents, railroad wrecks—incidents that pro- 
vide the crises that bring about the climax. 

All the other elements of short fiction 
properly handled will not make a story 
worthy of the name unless it has a sound 
plot—and a sound plot means one that 
works up to a true climax. An ending that 
“peters out” has no tang at all; it will never 
list its author among the literary luminaries. 
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Setting, dialogue, incident, action, sus- 
pense, interpretive phrasing, are required 
to develop both plot and climax; but they 
do not in themselves comprise the story; 
without plot and climax they are futile. 


T frequently happens that a story boasts 
one or two secondary climaxes ; situations 
which in themselves have some element of 
suspense and crisis but which are used defi- 
nitely to afford means of forwarding the 
ending of the story. 






























































For a time the surprise ending was in 
vogue and there blossomed a veritable school 
of writers who followed (some a long way 
after) or endeavored to follow O. Henry in 
his curious twists of circumstance and char- 
acterization. He, however, was unique and 
none of his imitators quite caught the trick. 
Now the matter of bringing about an inter- 
esting, logical climax is the chief concern of 
the writer; if it has an element of surprise 
—so much the better. 

The writer who is not versed in the stern 
dictates of technique finds himself now and 
then digressing—going 
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of time, either forward or backward, and 
giving a short scene illustrating the point 
needed. 

A short story must move; it must carry 
the reader along from one incident or phase 
to another rapidly enough to hold the inter- 
est until the climax is attained—for it is the 
climax toward which the average reader is 
working. 


UST what is a climax? One of the best 
methods by which to answer this query 
is to ask yourself why your story ends as 
it does. If you find 
that the climax is ob- 





into detail concerning 
the early lives of his 
characters, or relating 
events that have no 
bearing upon the devel- 
opment of the story’s 
ending. Often these de- 
tails are so well out- 
lined in the writer’s 
own mind that he feels 
it necessary to give 
them all to the reader, 
and in doing so ob- 
scures the essentials of 
plot and movement. So 
the story becomes tire- 
some and uninteresting 
to the reader who wants 
to “get somewhere” or 
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fevers orders for copies of 

M. Reeve’s 
Cardinal Elements of Short Story 
Writing” are now being accepted 
at two dollars per copy plus ten 
Miss Reeve holds 
the reputation of being the finest 
writer on short story material to- 


Her book will be beautifully 
bound in a colored’cloth cover and 
contain approximately 200 pages 
include the 
Cardinal Elements” 
mary. A high quality book paper 


The first edition will be limited 
to 1,000 numbered copies of which 
200 are already sold. Your copy 
may be ordered now at $2.10 from 


tained because of a cer- 
tain incident or action 
or decision you may be 
reasonably certain that 
you have introduced a 
crisis — an essential to 
an effective ending. If 
you find, for example, 
that Mary marries John 
because, in chasing a 
dog away from his 
sheep, he tripped and 
broke his leg and was 
taken to Mary’s home 
and there nursed by 
her, you have a series 
of situations leading up 
to the climax. 

It may be well just 
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“Twelve 
and a sum- 








else find some other 
story more to his liking. 

Many unpractised writers feel that they 
must chronicle the life of the hero and hero- 
ine from the cradle to the moment at which 
the climax occurs. They fel] in minute de- 
tail the progress from babyhood up through 
adolescence to maturity in narrative without 
relating any one period of development to 
the principal incidents of the story proper. 

This is the wrong method; the only pos- 
sible excuse for showing in a short story any 
period save the one in which the major 
scenes take place is when some particular 
incident at some particular period of devel- 
opment must be understood in order to make 
the climax plausible. 

When such material is required it is usual- 
ly presented by means of indicating a lapse 


here to explain that sit- 
uations, crises, are provided not only for the 
purpose of lending movement and: stimu- 
lating interest but in order to provide a basis 
for the decisions of the characters them- 
selves; and so we come to the element of 
consistency. It is when the people in a story 
are consistent that they become convincing, 
and if they run true to form all the way 
through, the climax will seem far more real- 
istic that when first they blow hot and then 
cold. 

The frivolous, clinging blonde heroine can 
not face a burglar alone and without a quiv- 
er of an eyelash send him to his doom with 
a bullet aimed true, and be convincing; nor 
can the dark, mysterious eyed woman of 
statuesque beauty melt into an adoring moth- 
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er for an adopted child whom she has res- 
cued from poverty, and carry the reader 
along with any illusion of reality. 

It depends, to an appreciable extent, up- 
on what kind of story one is about to write 
as to the sort of climax had best be planned ; 
if it is a Western then the climax should be 
the direct result of action; if a sport story 
the ending should be the result of the out- 
come of some competition; if a society set- 
ting is used and the people belong to the 
leisure class who pursue pleasure alone, there 
is not so much need for action; the situa- 
tions should be more those in which charac- 
terization is accented. All of which goes to 
prove how valuable a well thought out plot 
may be, for a story must be planned as well 
as written. 


WESTERN story usually develops its 

climax by a series of action scenes, all 
of which contribute to the suspense element 
that makes the climax effective. Naturally, 
in a story of this type, movement is the 
keynote, rather than characterization or set- 
ting—though there must be enough of the 
latter two to make the tale realistic and 
convincing. 

“Law and Order at Los Bordos,” by S. 
Omar Barker, in the first September number 
of Ace High is a good example of an action 
story of the kind that is popular at present. 
In the opening sentence the reader is given 
to understand that this is a murder story 
and that the guilty man has been acquitted. 
In the next sentence the reader discovers 
that the murderer, Don Ramon Ortiz, is 
leader of a gang, two former members of 
which had been expected to testify against 
him. The night before the trial these two 
men were “strung up by the neck to a limb 
of the cottonwood at one end of the main 
street of Los Bordos,” and so there was no 
evidence upon which to convict. 

Following this comes a brief explanation 
of the crime which furnishes the motif, and 
a sketchy introduction of the characters who 
pursue Don Ramon and his gang. The 
reader, being informed as to the crime, the 
characters, the murder, is now ready for 
the action of running the murderer down. 
This is accomplished through a series of 
scenes featuring gun play, stabbings, and 
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death galore. The first fight is in En Medio 
Saloon and leaves Gaspar “lying dead in a 
smear of his own blood” for having per- 
suaded two of the gang to turn State’s 
witnesses. 

The succeeding scene is one in which Tom 
Howard, of the Law and Order element in 
Los Bordos, rescues the Mexican who has 
been knifed to the wall and a gun planted 
at his feet to make him appear as the mur- 
derer of Gaspar. This being the doings of 
Don Ramon and his gang. 

Tom Howard is the cowboy hero of the 
tale who makes it his business to run down 
the murderer and break up the gang, and 
yet he seems a minor character—he moti- 
vates the story but does not dominate it by 
his personality. This is an important point 
to note for, while he is responsible for the 
climax, he is not permitted to play a lead- 
ing part as far as the reader is concerned. 

Another man, a Mexican half-breed, acts 
as though he might turn State’s evidence so 
Don Ramon has him stabbed in the back. 
For the week following all is quiet though 
there is much carrying of six-guns by every 
one concerned. Then all at once “hell broke 
loose again” when “a scared sheepherder 
from Chico Rojas’ ranch brings a message 
from the gang that Dr. Murray—one of the 
Law and Order men—is being held for a 
yawning grave unless two thousand in cash 
is immediately forthcoming. All this in the 
fine handwriting of Don Ramon himself. 

I-ach of these separate scenes brings the 
reader a step nearer to the “high moment” 
of the story—the fight between the men 
from Los Bordos and Don Ramon and his 
gang in the adobe building that is the hang- 
out of the latter. This is dramatic and fast 
moving and Don Ramon himself appears in 
action with his men. There is much shoot- 
ing, knife-slashing, and finally Tom Howard 
and his posse ride off to town to find that 
Don and his men have gotten there first and 
set fire to various buildings and are ready 
to fight again. During this melée Don is 
discovered to be missing and again Tom 
and his henchmen pursue—this time to a 
climax in which Tom arrives at the adobe 
ranch house just in time to witness the mur- 
der of Don Ramon by two of his own men 
(Continued on page 70) 











Reaching Success by the Garden Gate 


Writer’s Digest 


A Pleasant and Less Arduous Route to Writing Via 
the Home and Garden Magazines 


By Natt Noyes Dopce 
author of Articles in Better Homes and Gardens, Western Homes 
and Gardens, and Your Home 


_— from fiction, informative material 
relating to matters of the home and 
garden finds one of the readiest and most 
permanent markets for the free-lance writer. 
Since the beginner is not likely to do any 
gate crashing in the field of fiction, the earn- 
est and determined novice will find it well 
worth while to make a study of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the home and garden 
magazines, with a view to taking advantage 
of this less strongly fortified entrance to the 
writing profession. 

During the last few years there has been 
a decided trend in this country toward home 
ownership and home beautification. This 
powerful and strengthening current of pop- 
ular interest in the house and its surround- 
ings runs quite contrary to the theory being 
advanced that America is a land of apart- 
ment house dwellers. Furthermore, and 
what is of especial concern to the writer, 
this “back to the home” movement has 
brought about no little activity in the mag- 
azine world, chief indication of which is 
the phenomenal growth of several of the 
well established home and garden magazines, 
the inception of new publications catering 
to the home owner, and the inclusion of 
garden departments in a number of the 
women’s magazines, farm publications, Sun- 
day school periodicals, and newspapers. Be- 
cause of this, there is an increasing demand 
for articles derling with home and garden, 
and the writer who is able to furnish a sub- 
stantial supply of such material stands a 
strong chance of finding profitable accept- 
ance in this field. 

The majority of home and garden mag- 
azines cater to the great middle class, people 
who derive keen pleasure from working in 





their own gardens, and with their own hands 
improving the appearance of their property. 
Eager for information, friendly, and not too 
critical, this audience does not set such high 
literary standards as do the readers of 
hetion, nor do they require knowledge as 
technical in language and character as do 
readers of trade journals. Furthermore, 
there is such an enormous volume of subject 
matter relative to the house and garden that 
there are a thousand topics of direct interest 
to readers of these periodicals. The writer 
therefore finds a class of magazine which re- 
quires considerable material twelve months 
of the year, handled in a popular man- 
ner, and which offers a vast fund of topics 
allowing the writer considerable leeway in 
selecting subject matter, thus enabling him 
to discuss points with which he is familiar 
through actual contact and experience. 


HE amateur writer who is interested in 
the possibilities provided by the home 
and garden magazines, may most satisfac- 
torily approach the field by purchasing a 
copy of each of the three or four publica- 
tions in this field. A careful study of the 
various articles will acquaint him with the 
type of material used, the special depart- 
ments, if any, which many of these maga- 
zines carry from month to month, the length 
of articles, method of treatment, number, 
type and quality of photographs used, and 
many other points by which he may guide 
himself in the preparation of future articles. 
The majority of the home and garden 
magazines, as do other high class American 
publications, rely for their major features 
upon writers of known ability, and the 
editors draw up plans for each issue several 
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articles are the result of assignments and 
are arranged for some time in advance. 
Ignorance of this fact is, perhaps, one of 
the greatest obstacles to the person desiring 
to contribute to home and garden magazines, 
for the tendency is to prepare a manuscript 
and submit it to an editor. If it is returned, 
the writer sends it to another editor, and on 
around the circle until the possibilities are 
exhausted. The article itself may be quite 
suitable and the photos capable of making 
most desirable illustrations, but if it doesn’t 
fit in with the editor’s plans, or if his manu- 
script files are well filled, it is rejected. 
Occasionally a writer may submit a piece of 
work so extraordinarily good that an editor 
will buy it and make a place for it in a 
future issue, but this is the exception rather 
than the rule. 


FTER studying his sample copies, the 
writer should select the one carrying 
material which he feels is of a type which 
compares favorably with his own work. 
His next step is to pick a subject for dis- 
cussion, something which he feels to be of 
interest to the readers of the magazine. 
Perhaps it is a discussion of backyard 
berry growing, an exposition on how 
to prune decorative trees and shrubs, the 
description of a famous man’s garden, the 
importance of honey bees as pollenizers for 
blossoms of fruits and vegetables, how to 
construct a rockery, window box, or lily 
pool; or any one of a thousand topics which 
will appeal to the person who is sincerely 
interested in this intriguing work and in 
writing about it. After he has studied a 
half dozen subjects, three of the best should 
be chosen by the writer, and, keeping in 
mind the requirements of the magazine as 
to length, treatment, photos, etc., he should 
write a letter to the editor suggesting the 
three topics with a short outline of each. 
Sometimes the editor will reject all of the 
ideas, but usually he will express interest 
in one or more of them, perhaps suggesting 
a slightly different method of handling. 
With this as a basis, the writer has a work- 
ing plan which he may keep in mind in his 
search for material, 





months prior to publication. Many of these 
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For the amateur writer whose literary en- 
deavors are a side-line to a bed-and-beans 
job, it is advisable not to attempt to break 
into too many of the magazines. Far bet- 
ter to capture a few and continue to supply 
the editor with manuscripts with regularity, 
thereby building up a firm contact with the 
publication and a following among its read- 
ers. Very often this will be rewarded by 
a request from the editor for some special 
articles, and the novice of a few years ago 
will find himself in the envied position of 
the writer who receives assignments from 
the editor, and whose pen figures strongly in 
the editorial plans for future issues of the 
publication. 


POLLOWING are a few of the home and 
garden magazines. The editors will 
answer the beginner’s request for an oppor- 
tunity to submit in a courteous and encour- 
aging manner : 
The American Home, 
Ellen D. Wangner, Editor, 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Better Homes and Gardens, 
Elmer T. Peterson, Editor, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
Sunset Magazine, 
Miss Lou Richardson, Editor, 
1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Your Home Magazine, 
Harry J. Walsh, Editor, 
1926 Broadway, N. Y. City, N. Y. 
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The Secret of Characterization 


An Unfailing Formula Defined and Illustrated from 
Ten Great World Literatures 


By Joun BEAUCHAMP THOMPSON 


HERE is no problem that causes the 

average writer more difficulty than the 
problem of characterization. High school 
students can learn to write good settings, 
newspaper clubs can turn out passable nar- 
ratives, but many veteran writers have end- 
less difficulties when they attack the matter 
of effective characterization. Countless vol- 
umes of theories, which deal vaguely with 
the subject from a technical standpoint, tell 
us “how not to do it,” but seldom do they 
contain positive rules or formulas that are 
of definite enough a nature to be easily 
practicable. 

Of course, skill in personal description is 
comparatively easy. At least it is possible 
to make a few significant strokes which put 
before the reader’s eye a more or less 
graphic image of a person of certain sex 
and type, of certain build and dress and 
general appearance. But characterization 
is something more than a “corrugated eye- 
brow,” a “foot-ball moustache,” or a “head 
like a gourd.” Characterization deals with 
the actual substance of men and women, 
with the reality of their inner personality. 

For a number of years I searched in vain 
for the secret of various successful authors’ 
skill in characterization. At last I took up 
the world’s best seller and tried to discover 
the secret of the charm of its character. 
Aside from the marked simplicity and sin- 
cerity of style, in which they are described, 
the great success of these characters seems 
to lie in the results of the use of a two-fold 
formula: 

(1) Merciless realism; plus 
(2) Sublime idealism. 

Neither one of these factors is new, but 
their complementary use is new to many 
writers. At least it is customary for most 





beginning writers to mould their characters 
after the principle of the old nursery rhyme. 
“When she was good she was very, 
very good, 
When she was bad she was horrid.” 

It is easy enough to paint a villain of the 
“deepest dye,” but such a character is 
usually unreal. It requires no particular 
skill to paint a heroine, pure and perfect, 
fair and undefiled—but she will not be con- 
vincing if she is an angel and nothing more. 
In short, to make characterization effective, 
it is necessary to portray both the strength 
and the weakness of the character: his 
worst and his best, those traits that make 
him of the earth, earthy, as well as the 
qualities that may prove to be redeeming 
features. Or, in the words of the formula 
deduced from a study of many examples, 
(1) Merciless realism and (2) Sublime 
idealism. 


EALISM without idealism is painful and 
unpleasant. Idealism without realism 
is flighty and uninteresting. Combined they 
make a balanced structure that bcomes 
art. In combining these two elements in 
your characterizations, remember that real- 
ism is not soullessness, but truth; that ideal- 
ism is not pure abstractedness, but ascendant 
humanity. Of course, your realism and 
idealism must harmonize. Don’t create a 
psychological freak! Simply remember 
that we are all both strong and weak, both 
good and bad, both idealists and realists. 
We all have daily contact with a very real- 
istic world; in varying degrees we absorb 
the sordidness of our surroundings, and yet 
every one has some redeeming trait. 
Contrary to the belief of many, the Bible 
(The Old Testament particularly) does not 
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spare any of its characters in describing 
their human weaknesses. I refer to three 
typical examples, to illustrate what I mean 
by this two-fold formula. 

The first example is Jacob, a most in- 
teresting characterization. From the very 
first, we understand that he is a schemer 
and a cheat. He deceives his own father 
and swindles his twin brother. This is one 
side of his character: this is the merciless 
realism. But look at him again, and he 
lies sleeping amid the ledges at Bethel, be- 
neath the stars, dreaming of a ladder reach- 
ing to heaven, and of angels ascending and 
descending. Look at him a little later and 
he offers to spend seven of the best years of 
his life at hard labor in order to marry the 
girl of his dreams; and these seven long 
years “seemed unto him but a few days, for 
the love he had for her.” A little study 
will reveal that he has many diverse traits 
of character which may be considered under 
the two headings of the formula. But the 
roles in which we find him most often are 
these: Jacob the business man (synonymous 
with Jacob the cheat!) ; Jacob the religious 
man (still a bargainer and a fighter) ; and 
Jacob the lover. 

Another example is the proverbially beau- 
tiful love idyll of Ruth. The heroine of 
this universally-admired love story was no 
princess, no fairy queen, no “Sheba.” She 
typifies the poor working girl of her day; 
the oriental maiden who wandered about in 
the harvest fields picking up what the reap- 
ers left. But look at her as the dignified 
beloved of Boaz, the rich man. This is 
another Cinderella story, yet how much 
more beautiful and how much more real! 
The realism of Ruth’s life and occupation, 
and of the oriental customs, is true and 
bare. But the beauty of the frank, sincere 
expression of great human emotions throws 
over the whole story a light and a splendour 
that makes it art. 

Also, consider that intensely dramatic 
and appealing story of Job. The Book of 
Job contains enough opposing and con- 
flicting elements for fifty stories. Job is 
a rich man. He loses his cattle, his camels, 
his wealth, his property, his sons and 
daughters, and finally his health. He is 
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covered with boils, and goes out to sit on 
the ash pile and moan. Then three friends 
come up and pester him irritatingly. His 
wife nags. Can you imagine a situation 
more tense, more dramatically potential? 
If your modern hero were in Job’s place 
what would he do? Shoot his friends and 
discard his wife, curse heaven and throw a 
brick through the Church window? Not 
Job. It is the oldest book in the Bible, but 
its author knew the power of suspense, and 
he knew all about climaxes. His effective 
use of the formula is splendid: the merciless 
realism of the ash pile and the sore boils, 
contrasted with religious conjectures and 
speculations’ Promethean in their majesty 
and weight. That is one reason these stories 
never grow old. 


Y examples need not be confined to the 
3ible. Take any form of story from 
any literature of any age, and you can find 
the formula exemplified. Both of the 
Homeric epics illustrate it time and again. 
In the “Iliad” there is the realism of bloody 
sacrifices, and of the inexcusable faults of 
Achilles. But the sordid parts of this old 
story are balanced by the righteous indigna- 
tion of a man seeking vengeance for the 
death of his bosom friend. Also in the 
“Odyssey” there are many gruesome scenes : 
we see the horrors of ancient warfare and 
the processes of dressing and preparing 
animals for food; but the central ideal of 
the sanctity of the home, and of constancy 
and loyalty to that institution, has made it 
the best-loved epic of all time. 

In all these examples is illustrated the 
principle that is well-known to artists, 
technically called chiaroscuro: the combina- 
tion of lights and shades necessary to create 
balanced harmony and natural perfection. 
It is an essential in all forms of art alike: 
painting, sculpture, music, architecture, 
poetry, and even in fiction. Nowhere is it 


more important than in characterization. 
No character is all light nor all shade, nor 
would he be interesting if he were. But 
the sky is the limit when it comes to varia- 
tion of combinations—and that is the pleas- 
ure of creating characterizations, once you 
have mastered the formula. 
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The general rules of characterization, 
with minor variations, are as valid for long 
fiction as for the short-story. Indeed it is 
in long fiction that the greatest opportunity 
for masterly characterization is offered, and 
it is in the longer works of fiction of eight 
or ten different literatures that I have noted 
the successful use of the formula. Various 
examples could be listed from the litera- 
tures of France, Germany, Russia, England, 
or America. In this article I can refer very 
briefly only to one example from each. 

For a French example, consider Hugo’s 
well-known masterpiece, “Les Miserables.” 
All the world knows the story of Jean 
Valjean, and how the scenes of his life 
alternate between scenes in the galley prison 
and great moments of self-sacrifice and 
heroism. But other characters in the same 
work are created in the same way. Marius, 
the lover of the novel, remains a pauper 
rather than sacrifice political principles. 
As he walks the streets, musing on his love, 
“the water pours through his shoes , 
and the stars through his soul.” There is 
the formula, used to perfection! 

One of the best-known of the Russian 
novels is Dostoevsky’s “Crime and Punish- 
ment.” Here we have a poor girl sacrificing 
her virtue to keep her little sisters and 
brothers from starving. We have a student, 
with some sort of “ego” complex, com- 
mitting murder—and confessing. There is 
a very realistic scene where the harlot and 
murderer are together one night in a tene- 
ment room—but the harlot is reading a New 
Testament by dim lamp-light to quiet the 
racked soul of her companion. 

From the German I select the famous 
little classic, Storm’s “Jinmensee.” In this 
beautiful idyll we can find the formula used 
in the contrast between Reinhardt’s beauti- 
ful love and his wild student life. 

Illustrations could be noted in 
the novels of Scott, Dickens, or Thackeray. 
A striking English example is Reade’s 
“Cloister and the Hearth,’ which portrays 
the idealism of Gerald’s vows of celibacy 
and purity in struggle always with his 
natural instincts of love and passion. 

An American example which needs no 
comment is “The Covered Wagon.” 
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There is neither space nor need to cite 
further illustrations. Literature is full of 
them. The formula is exemplified in the 
short stories of Kipling, Bret Harte, Tur- 
geneff, O. Henry, et al! By a wise, sane, 
skillful use of this formula, the masters 
have succeeded in creating characterizations 
that seem to live and move, and thus have 
attained well-deserved fame. 


Go thou and do likewise! 


“The Century” Turns Quarterly 


EFUSING to compete in the “hourly 
rush of books and magazines,” The 
Century, one of America’s oldest and proud- 
est magazines, announces in a statement is- 
sued by Editor Hewitt H. Howland its in- 
tention of leaving the monthly field with 
the August number to return in October as 
The Century: A Popular Quarterly. 
The Century finds the need of the longer 
and wider perspective of a quarterly maga- 
zine in America, according to Mr. Howland. 


“The world is too much with us,” his an- 
nouncement states. “We have stepped on 
the accelerator with such a heavy foot that 
time is out of joint; what we once spread 
over three leisurely months we now crowd 
into one, with the leisure squeezed out. This 
is disastrously true of our reading-hourly 
editions of newspapers, next week’s periodi- 
cals shot at us before this week’s has been 
stripped of its wrapper, books shouting for 
our attention, recommended by experts, and 
monthly magazines still operating on a thir- 
ty-day schedule, as if thirty days were what 
they were before we made a jest of space 
and tapped the air for all the world to 
listen-in. 

“We can’t find our way back to the spa- 
cious days and we wouldn’t if we could. It 
is our destiny to break the speed limit, and 
we are in love with our destiny. But each 
individual can do something about winning 
a little more leisure for himself, and as a 
citizen of sixty years’ experience The Cen- 
tury proposes to take the first move. With 
added leisure in which to make a better mag- 
azine we give you added leisure in which 
to read and reflect.” 
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Stories We Want 







By Oscar GRAEVE 
Editor of Delineator 


OMETIMES a writer will ask me, 

“What type of story do you particular- 
ly want?” and this always seems an exces- 
sively foolish question. For, if a general 
magazine consisted of only one type of story, 
what a dull magazine it would be. 


Ours is a limited market as we publish 
only four or five short stories in an issue 
but we try to have these stories as varied 
as possible. A reasonable program might 
call for a story of young love, a story of 
marriage, an exotic, adventurous story, a 
detective or mystery story and a story the 
interest of which depended upon its humor. 


And we might say that these are the types 
of stories we want, although occasionally 
we throw discretion to the winds and buy a 
good story of any kind that strikes our 
fancy. We try to avoid as much as possible 
the conventional, machine-made story. As 
O’Brian says, that year is lucky which 
seees one masterpiece published but we do 
rather beg for sincerity, a fresh point-of- 
view, good characterization, good workman- 
ship. 

I may be wrong but it seems to me the 


taste of the average reader is showing in- 
creasing discrimination. A great many of 


the best-sellers now have decidedly worth- 
while qualities. 


And while the public never 








will and never should lose its craving for a 
good story it appreciates more and more a 
logical development of plot, characters that 
are recognizable human beings and good 
writing. 

We are not arbitrary about length of sto- 
ries although we do prefer rather short sto- 
ries—five thousand words or so. It is diffi- 
cult for us to use a story that is longer than 
eight thousand words and impossible for 
us to use one more than ten. So far as 
short stories are concerned our doors are 
wide-open to the new writer. Our rates are 
good. 


THE STICKER 
By O. F. Pace 


Though he reached for a star and got but 


a sneer, 


The free lance faces defeat without fear. 


As the steed 
whipped, 


runs 


faster, 


when she is 


The rejection slip makes him ponder a bit ; 
And starting another manuscript, 


He calmly lights his pipe with it. 
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So You're Going to Gotham! 


Will You Find Your Ideal Job in Newspaper Reporting on the 
Small Town Newspaper or the Large City Daily? 
A New York Newspaperman Discusses 
Both in Newspaper Fashion 


By Joun F. DEVINE 


O YOU'RE dissatisfied with your berth 
on a small town newspaper. You want 
to go to New York, do you? 

Why? 

You are sick and tired of writing nothing 
but small town stuff in “a hick town, where 
no one (not even the desk) appreciates good 
writing.” Is that it? 

You want to go to New York and be a 
big name in the newspaper game. The big 
money and the by-lines are calling you. 

Right now you are pretty well fed up with 
covering regular meetings of the local board 
of aldermen, and with writing blurbs about 
the “annual dinner dance of the West End 
Ladies’ Pink Tea and Debating Society.” 
I know the feeling. 

Those stories of Broadway killings and 
love nest slayings thrill you. Those are the 
things you want to write about. You're 
anxious to get to Gotham and wreck a type- 
writer or two pounding out the story of 
New York’s welcome to a Lindbergh, a visit- 
ing queen or a Captain Fried. 


you get a job doing general assignments 





“That’s where the money is” and “look 
at the trips those New York men get,” are 
your principal reasons for packing a bag, 
telling the other boys to “look me up some 
time when you are in the city,” and hopping 
a train bound either for Grand Central or 
Penn Station. 

Another reason you probably will give for 
being so “hopped up” over the New York 
idea will sound something like this: 

“New York has the best newspapermen 
in the country, and none but the best.” 

As Shakespeare remarked when some one 
said Frances Bacon was the Bard’s ghost- 
writer: “Oh, yeah.” 

You want to go to New York and trace 
torch murderers to their lairs, do you? The 
thought of those “‘out-of- tow n assignments” 
has got you all agog. 

All right, suppose you do go to New 
York. And, let’s suppose now, just for the 
sake of illustrating a couple of points, that 
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Professor H. K. Nixon has put the exact material of his famous 
fiction writers’ course into the chapters of one helpful volume, 
“Psychology for the Writer.” This course deals with the writer’s 
most important tool, a knowledge of human nature. It has helped 
many now successful writers solve their two most important problems: 
Making characters alive and lifelike ; using the surest—because psycho- 
logically sound—methods of arousing reader interest. 
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Would you like to chat with the head of the world’s largest literary agencies about 
how to sell your manuscripts to best advantage? Would you like to hear him tell out of 
his experience with thousands of literary efforts and dozens of publishers, what will sell 
and how to sell it? Then—read 


THE COMMERCIAL SIDE OF 
LITERATURE 


By MICHAEL JOSEPH 
With Grant Overton, Fiction Editor of Collier’s Weekly 
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‘phone all your stuff to a rewrite man. 

You’ve got your “general” job, and you're 
happy. You are, for instance, working a 
10 a. m. to 6 p. m. shift on a morning paper. 
Everything is lovely. Maybe you've writ- 
ten one pretty good story already today, or 
possibly you’ve done nothing but rewrite 
City News stuff. Anyway, itis 4pm. On- 
ly two hours more to go, and at 7 you are 
yoing to meet “the little blonde’ and take 
her to dinner. That is, you’re going to take 
her to dinner if today is anywhere near pay 
day. 

By this time it must be 4:10. A copy boy 
walks toward you. “Hey, you,” is his gentle 
salutation, “the desk wants you.” 

“Listen,” the desk is speaking, “Jasper 
Muzzlewuzzit, the blacksheep son of R. P. 
Muzzlewuzzit, the millionaire pigsticker, was 
just bumped off up in Waterbury by the 
dame he was livin’ with. He was plannin’ 
to give her the air and she found it out. 
Get the next train out. We want a story for 
the first edition.” 

The deadline for the first edition, inci- 
dentally, may be anywhere from 7:15 to 
9:30. 

Without the company of a clean shirt or 
even a toothbrush, you find yourself on your 
way to Waterbury for a stay of two or three 
days at least. Possibly much longer. The 
“little blonde” dines alone (or with some 
other reporter) tonight, and you dine — 
maybe. 


EVERAL years ago I worked on a news- 
paper in a suburb about a half hour out 

of New York. One afternoon after “30” 
I went into the city, subwayed down to 
Park Row and went to the office of a friend. 
He was one of the “big shots” in the busi- 
ness. As he worked for a news service he 
had by-lines in newspapers all over the coun- 
try. He covered all the big stories and 
traveled everywhere. He had, I thought, 
the ideal job. 

A few minutes later we were refreshing 
ourselves with “beer and sandwiches,” and 
I was bemoaning the fate of a small town 
newspaperman who was all a-twitter to write 
some “big stuff,” but couldn’t do it because 






rather than a “district” job, where you 
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none ever broke in the town where he 
worked. 

He listened attentively to my tale of woe, 
and then very gravely said: 

“I'd trade jobs with you any day.” 

“Huh?” was all I could say. 

When he repeated his statement, my only 
comment was, “You've gone hay-wire.” 

“Maybe so,” he answered, “but I mean 
it. I’m tired of hopping all over the land- 
scape, never knowing where I’m going to 
be tomorrow or even an hour from now. I 
want to get on a small town sheet, where I 
can work hours that have some semblance 
to regularity; where I can let my wife see 
me often enough to realize it’s true that we 
are married, and where I can do some writ- 
ing on the side. But I can’t do any of those 
things on this job.” 

I still thought he was “bats.” I went to 
work in New York a month later, and now 
I know he wasn’t. 

Too many newspapermen throughout the 
country are victims of that awe-inspiring 
belief that all New York newspapermen are 
the best in the country merely because they 
work on New York papers. And too many 
New York reporters are laboring under the 
delusion that other really fine newspapermen 
are only second-raters because the other men 
don’t happen to be in New York. 

Some of the cleverest news gatherers and 
writers I’ve ever known I’ve met while on 
assignments in what New York calls “the 
provinces.” And I’ve met some of the worst 
bunglers in the business while on assign- 
ments in New York. 

On the majority of New York newspapers 
there are only a few “by-line men.” In 
most cases, they are contract men; reporters 
who have been with the papers for a long 
time or who have been hired from other 
papers where they made reputations for 
themselves. In these cases by-lines mean 
something. On the other hand, by-lines 
don’t mean a thing on newspapers which 
plaster them all over the sheet. 


ERE is another angle of the same sub- 
ject: A prominent criminal is caught in 
the Bronx. You get the assignment, and 
spend half the day at the Bathgate Avenue 
station (which is Bronx headquarters) un- 
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til nearly time for the first edition. There 
is not time for you to get back to the office, 
so the desk tells you to give the yarn to a 
rewrite man. 

When you get the paper and read the sto- 
ry on which you have worked half the day 
or longer, you learn the by-line has been 
given to the rewrite man. 

If you are dissatisfied with the salary you 
are getting in a somewhat smaller city, you 


The 
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should find consolation in the fact that the 
$50 reporters in New York greatly out- 
number the $100 men. There also is a sur- 
prising number of New York reporters get- 
ting as little as $35. 

And you can take it from one who knows, 
one-hundred-dollar-a-week by-line men in 
New York borrow nickels from copy boys 
just as often as you do—probably more 
often. 


Obit” 


Its Possibilities for Good Copy Bear Comparison 
With Any Current News Story 


By Isaac H. ScHwartz 


Commercial Tribune 


EW assignments carry so much potential 
trouble as the little slips of paper bear- 
ing the names of decedents, which are hand- 
ed to reporters with the cryptic order: “Get 
this obit.” More surprises are tucked be- 
tween the name and address written on such 
slips of papers than in half of the routine 
tasks that come within local coverage of 
news. 

Contrary to the beliefs of some city edi- 
tors, the obit needs skilled news writers al- 
most as much as do the re-write assignments. 
While every newspaper has forms which it 
uses both for the routine and the extra- 
ordinary obit, this form of news merits and 
should receive the same attention given to 
those “pickups” that so frequently develop 
into page one stories. 

Of course, it is obvious that not every 
death notice received by the city editor mer- 
its minute investigation. The point is that 
the obit which the paper uses should be re- 
garded as a potential news item, that its pos- 
sibilities for good “copy” bear comparison 
with any current news story. 

Usually the deaths of very aged persons 
are potential news stories. Even when such 
individuals are not prominent, as eminence is 
gauged in these busy, time-absorbing days, 
there is something of pure human-interest 
value in the life of a man well known in his 
immediate neighborhood, that warrants de- 





tailed inquiry. A man or woman who has 
lived a lifetime in a community may not have 
figured in romantic or heroic episodes, but 
there are few such lives in which something 
of value to the newspaper reader has not 
occurred and which would not bear recount- 
ing in the obit. 

Only trained reporters, better still, those 
staff men or women who know the communi- 
ty well and who are endowed with healthy 
bumps of diplomacy, can dig news out of 
ordinary-looking death notices. There is the 
story of a reporter who was given the name 
and address of a man who died and whose 
name was not in the city directory. The 
relative who answered the summons to the 
telephone explained that the decedent was a 
retired sailor. 

The reporter became attentive. “How long 
was he at sea?” he asked. “Forty-six years,” 
was the answer. “Anything particularly 
noteworthy in his career?” asked the scribe. 

“Nothing much—he just sailed around 
the ocean,” the relative was plainly bored. 
“He told us once that he sailed under the 
flag of every country at some time or other.” 

Patient questioning then drew out a story 
which the boss deemed good enough for 
column one, page one. It does not follow 
from this that only the records of achieve- 
ment of the old citizens supply news. When 
a reporter on a midwestern newspaper 
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learned that the person whose obit he was 
obtaining, died in another city at the age of 
19 he was moved to abandon the routine 
questions and learned that the youth perished 
in an attempt to rescue a companion from 
death in a traffic accident. 

It was one of those stories that slip past 
the scribes occasionally and fail to make the 
press wires to the home town. In another 
community it was learned that a clergyman 
whose obituary was being prepared had nev- 
er kept the fees which he asked for officia- 
ting at marriages, christenings and like func- 
tions. He devoted all such money to a char- 
ity fund for the poor of his parish, but the 
fact was not learned until the reporter who 
wrote his obit brought it to light. 

Newspapers that take great care as to ac- 
curacy of news sometimes feel that obitu- 
aries should be written by specially qualified 
persons. The special qualifications should 
include first, a good news sense, and second 
a fair education. Given these two any re- 
porter should be able to get out of an obit- 
uary all that any specially qualified writer 
can obtain. 

Mental alertness is needed in obtaining 
facts for the obituary. Sometimes the death 
of a prominent individual occurs with great 
suddenness, perhaps under tragic or very un- 
usual circumstances. A skilled questioner 
can get all his facts without the risk of being 
thrown out of the house or of being wholly 
ignored, as sometimes happens to the too 
obvious reporter. One thing the reporter 
must bear in mind in such assignments: he 
must remember he is talking with human be- 
ings who can not by any stretch of fancy be 
led to believe that his presence is occasioned 
by his sympathy for them in their bereave- 
ment. 

A knowledge of titles and their abbrevia- 
tions is absolutely essential to one who writes 
obituaries. The reporter should know the 
difference between a Doctor of Divinity and 
a Doctor of Philosophy. He should know 
that the title “Rabbi” is always Jewish and 
never say that a “Jewish Rabbi” will officiate 
at the obsequies. Similarly, he should never 
forget, when speaking of a Catholic clergy- 
man, that he could not possibly leave a wid- 
ow among those surviving him. 

An abundance of data is often full of pit- 
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falls for the writer of obits. Too much ma- 
terial must of necessity cloud the real facts 
of a person’s life. The main points concern 
the man and his career and not the catalog- 
ing of his acts. Every care must be exer- 
cised in the writing of obits on persons of 
prominence, that the vital facts of the per- 
son’s life should act as props on which one 
suspends a line, and that such points are 
not subordinated to a mere statistical review 
of acts, many of them too obscure to merit 
mention in a newspaper. 

The fact that a man was director in a 
number of railroads may not be nearly as 
interesting as that he pioneered in the or- 
ganization or building of one railroad. The 
fact that a man may have become expert in 
cleaning old stamps may overshadow the size 
or value of his collection. In short, the obit 
is news and like news it involves the who, 
the when, the where and the other facts of 
a news story. 


THE RIGHT WORD 

Richard Grant White in Words and Their 
Uses says: 

“The right use of words is not a matter 
to be left to pedants and pedagogues. It be- 
longs to the daily life of every man. The 
misuse of words confuses ideas, and impairs 
the value of language as a medium of com- 
munication. Hence loss of time, of money, 
and sore trial of patience. It is significant 
that we call a quarrel a misunderstanding. 
How many lawsuits have ruined both plain- 
tiff and defendant, how many business con- 
nections have been severed, how many 
friendships broken, because two men gave 
to one word different meanings? The power 
of language to convey one man’s thoughts 
and purposes to another, is in direct propor- 
tion to a common consent as to the meaning 
of words. The moment divergence begins, 
the value of language is impaired.” 


WORD of encouragement to the aspir- 

ing young author lifts a load of anxiety 
off his mind and makes him fit to write an 
article, story or poem, to the greatest of his 
ability, while before, the overhanging clouds 
of discouragement left no hope for him. 


RICHARD MERTON PETTY. 
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Food for the Beginner 


Much has been written recently on the technique 
of short-story writing. A defect of some of this 
discussion is that it seems to reduce the whole 
subject to rule so that the students get the impres- 
sion that the ability to write stories comes from 
the outside, from some clever formula. The present 
writer is convinced that the ability to write stories 
comes partly, perhaps wholly from within. .. . 
It is doubtful whether a formula can be applied 
successfully when it is applied consciously. 


HENRY Thew Stephenson, for many 

years professor of narrative writing at 
Indiana University, has just written a book 
on that subject of which the above is the 
opening paragraph. The book is written 
for the beginner, and as such goes after the 
problem of narrative writing from the very 
start. As befits the author and professor of 
“Narrative Writing,’ Mr. Stephenson suc- 
ceeds in telling his entire book in narrative 
style so that one almost seems to be read- 
ing a story, rather than a really helpful 
textbook. 

When the professorial mind turns to writ- 
ing for the general public it usually can not 
climb out of the rut of separating every con- 
ceivable thing into Roman Numerals I, II, 
and III with A. B. and C. under each one 
in approved outline style. Professor Steph- 
enson, however, must have been innoculated 
against this in early youth, for despite his 
pedagogical connections with Indiana Uni- 
versity he has actually turned out a textbook 
on writing that makes refreshing, interest- 
ing reading. 

Professor Stephenson does not attempt to 
cover too much in one book. His problem 
is that of instructing the beginner to write 
good salable fiction that will make good 
reading. He does not take up the question 
of marketing which would require another 
volume in itself. 

“Narrative Writing’ is chuck full of 
anecdotes and examples which the author 
has culled from his sundry experiences. For 
the beginning writer it will make a splendid 
desk book and inspiration source. 


“Narrative Writing.” By Prof. Henry Thew 
Stephenson. New York: Ronald Press. 214 
pages. $2.00. 


Plotto 
Reviewed by H. Beprorp Jones, Author of 
“This Fiction Business” 

Because I’m a friend and protege of Wil- 
liam Wallace Cook, whatever I say about his 
brain-child may be discounted as prejudiced, 
but at the same timeI’m not in the testimonial 
business. So, when Writer’s Dicest asked 
for a word about Plotto, I decided to plunge 
this once—because I think Plotto is about 
the most marvelous product in the way of 
writing that the human brain has conceived 
for a long while back. 

I’ve used Plotto many times and can not 
pick up the book withcut fresh amazement 
over its ingenuity and conception each time. 
I do not use it consistently, for I have 
formed my own way of working; but when- 
ever I’ve called upon the book to solve a 
troublesome point, which is frequently, I’ve 
been given the answer. I’ve found that it’s 
not only what its name indicates, a help as 
to bare plot, but its power of suggestion is 
unlimited—it’s a stimulas to the imagination. 

Yes, this is a boost for Plotto. We all 
boost the thing we find of value to us. I 
happen to know the almost inconceivable 
brain work that has gone to make up this 
book, and I know that it is honest from the 
ground up. It is the product of a man who 
knows more about writing a story than any 
other half-dozen of us put together, and 
whose sincerity is above question. 

Personally, I find that the more one delves 
into the book, so much the more does it 
prove of value. I don’t know of any book 
that can be so helpful to the writer as Plotto. 

All this may sound too enthusiastic, but 
even if you discount my enthusiasm fifty per 
cent, you’re bound to win. Plotto has more 
in it than most of us realize, even after 
studying it. 

“Plotto.” 
shall, Mich. 


By William Wallace Cook, Mar- 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Learning to Write 


By MERLE M. Hoover, M. A., Assistant to the Director, 
Extension Division, and Instructor in English, Columbia 
University; and 

Henry Fisk Cariton, M. A., formerly Instructor in 
English, New York University; author of Harvard prize 
play, “Up the Line,” “Great Moments in History,” etc. 

PRACTICAL BOOK for those who desire 
training in composition, either to satisfy the 
impulse for self-expression or to enable them bet- 
ter to discharge their everyday responsibilities. 
Part I deals with selection of topics, organization 


of material, “aiming” your writing at a definite 
target, holding the reader’s interest, sticking to the 
point, and getting force into your writing. Part II 
offers useful suggestions on revision and rewriting, 
giving ideas which you can apply in criticizing 
your choice of words, your sentence construction, 
and your entire composition. Part III is on prac- 
tice in writing of various types, including essays, 
character development, plot formulation, “action,” 
writing, etc. 274 Pages. $2.00. 
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You’ll Keep This Book Beside Your Dictionary 


A College Grammar 

By Mason Lone, Associate Professor of English Liter- 
aturc, Pennsylvania State College. 

This practical volume will help you to under- 
stand and apply the principles that govern 
modern use of our language according to the 
latest accepted standards. Much of the material 
has never before appeared in a volume of this 
nature, and many important principles are given 
in new and simple form. Completely answers your 
questions about the right use of our language, and 
gives you authoritative information on new usages 
now accepted as correct. Every point is illustrated 
by examples selected from the whole range of Eng- 
lish literature. 323 Pages. $3.00. (By Mail, $3.25.) 


Narrative Writing 

By Henry Tuew Stepuenson, Professor of English, 
Indiana University. 

Gives you a grasp of principles, together with 
facility in handling the elements of narrative tech- 
nique. Begins by exercises that help you train 
your powers of observation and visualization ; then 
takes up the general subject of descriptions as pre- 
liminary to the writing up of an incident. How 
to begin, how to end, how to handle the climax, 
how to present conversation, and how to convey 
character impressions are all explained. Practica! 
exercises. 214 Pages. $2.00. 


Short Story Writing 

By Mary Burcuarp Orvis, Assistant Professor of Jour- 
nalism, Indiana University, Extension Division. 

Will prove of direct interest and help to all who 
are writers or wish to write. Professor Orvis 
outlines the basic principles of the subject; shows 
just what the short story is, and what may be 
done with it as a medium of expression. A dis- 


tinctive feature is the inclusion and interpretation 
of nine representative stories, some by the older 
writers and some by those of today. 2091 
Pages. $2.25 


Why News is News 


By Cuartes R. Corsin, Managing Editor of the “Toledo 
Blade’; Instructor in Journalism, University of the City 
of Toledo. 

A keen brief analysis of what newspaper editors 
find will be of greatest interest to their readers. 
Sets down definite principles, with well chosen 
examples showing how they work out in practice. 
Designed to give writers a definite start at the 
elusive problem of acquiring “news sense,” it is 
crammed with practical psychology for every one 
whose business it is to arouse public interest. 
191 Pages. $2.75. 
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Dear Forum Epiror: 


In their July number, Harper’s publishes 
an article, “The Tendencies Toward Pure 
Poetry,” by Max Eastman. The author 
quotes two poems by E. E. Cummings. Here 
is one of them: 

here is a little mouse)and 
what does he think about, i 


wonder as over this 
floor (quietly with 


bright eyes) drifts (nobody 
can tell because 
Nobody knows, or why 
jerks Here &, here, 
gr(oo)ving the room’s silence) this like 
a littlest 
poem a 
(with wee ears and see? 
tail frisks) 

(gonE) 
“MOONS Siasi65 5 

Perhaps I am too dense to appreciate the 
beauty of such supermental poetical effu- 
sions, which look to me more like a crazy 
quilt ora cross-word puzzle or a calf with 
three legs than a poem; but I have an idea 
that they are intended to express the small- 
ness, quickness and the piping voice of the 
little rodent whose presence is likely to evoke 
in most of us far other than poetical ideas 
and emotions. Like the sensational murder 
cases in our days, such verses seemingly in- 
dicate an aberration of the human mind; 
for they have no motive or reason for ex- 
istence other than the author’s desire to at- 
tract attention or satisfy his whim to create 
something new. 

As I and, I believe, many others have so 
far heard little or nothing about the tenden- 
cies toward pure poetry, the majority of 
your readers would supposedly be very 
thankful to you, if in your pages you would 
give them some enlightenment as to the 
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anatomy and general biological facts of this 
new, outlandish species of Dinosaurians that 
recently has made its appearance in the jun- 
gle of modern poetry. 

O. F. Pace. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 

Epitor’s Note.—It is only fair to include Mr. 
Eastman’s comment on this poem as published in 
July Harper’s. , 

“Here the scientific people will throw up their 
hands in disgust—the thing doesn’t make sense. 
But poetic people will be satisfied to receive the 
mouse, and leave the business of making sense 
about mice to the zoologist.” ‘ 

I believe all readers interested in this phase of 
writing would do well to read “The Tendency 
Toward Pure Poetry,” in four parts. 


Dear Forum Epiror: 


For the benefit of Mr. Alex R. Schmidt, 
in your Forum Column, I wish to say that 
West Virginia has at least one newspaper 
editor like Ad. Schuster. This man is C. 
E. Smith, editor The Fairmont Times, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. Mr. Smith has a page that he 
calls “Reserved Seats,” and any one writing 
poetry may send it to him for publication in 
this column. 

ELEANOR M. MILLER. 


Mannington, W. Va. 


Dear Forum EpirTor: 


I have been reading Writer’s Dicest for 
the past eight years. I find it the most in- 
structive journal of all the writers’ maga- 
zines. The monthly articles by well-known 
authors are exceptionally beneficial to be- 
ginning writers. I would like to communi- 
cate with a lady fiction writer residing in 
Chicago through this journal. 

Mrs. Laura Jupp. 
4444 Berkeley Ave., Chicago, III. 
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See the little 
Aesthete 


Do you know why he ts an aesthete? 


Because he writes for “the pure love of the thing” 
and because he chants eruditely about “iambic cubes of 
green cheese surrounded by purple paper weights in a 
halo of chimney smoke” and of “howling masses of frozen telephone poles.” 
That’s why he’s an aesthete. 





Are you a little aesthete? 

If so, we salute you... . and invite you to pass on to some other 
page. The cold reasoning and practical thoughts which follow are not for 
you. To those, however, who find pleasure in seeing checks made payable 
to them, and to those who have sufficient education and intelligence to 
know a good thing when they see it... . it is to YOU we are speaking. 

Like all professions, writing has its official organ which provides a com- 
mon stamping ground for the members of trade. Warirter’s Diczst is the 
writer’s own business paper. It fights for you, works for you, and does 
everything in its power to assist you. Its articles and stories are by the 
leading American writers today. Its long established prestige in editorial 
offices makes it the FIRST to receive assignments for MSS. wanted; these 
are passed directly on to YOU via the Writer’s Market department. If you 
are a writer, and look on writing as a profession that will lead you to 
honor and wealth, then the text for your career and the guiding medium 
for your use is Writer's Dicest—subscribe to it NOW. 


OCTOBER OFFER* 


iil 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen—Enclosed is two dollars for my year’s subscription (renewal) to WRITER’S DIGEST. 
Please send me FREE and postpaid a copy of 


[] Elements of Plot Construction. [] Webster’s College Dictionary. The English Novel 
By Ford Madox Ford 


CJ Writing for the Trade Journal. [J How to Write Short Stories. [J Rhymes and Meters. 
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*For a six months’ subsciiption cticivse vue dolla (No premium given on six months’ subscription) 
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The Jew In American Novels 


By E. B. DEwInNc, 
Author of “Eagles Fly High” 


HY is it that most 
American writers 
of fiction treat the Jew 
either sentimentally or 
humorously, or with a 
sort of mixture of bra- 
vado and apology? Why 
isn’t he to be treated as 
casually and as humanly as though he were 
of the usual mixed ancestry which forms 
what is known as the typical American? In 
other words, why is his race of such pecu- 
liar import that he cannot be dealt with in 
a normal manner ? 

Naturally, any character, either in fiction 
or life, is marked by the fact of his descent. 
The fact that one person has in his veins 
the blocd of the English and the Scotch, with 
perhaps a touch of Irish for good measure, 
and that another possesses an Italian grand- 
father and a German grandmother, does 
make a difference. And the more carefully 
a character is portrayed, the more are these 
various inheritances borne in mind. But they 
are not harped on all the time. Yet give a 
character a Jewish ancestry, and the author 
is persistently race-conscious about him— 
forever occupied with certain traits of Jew- 
ish character which may or may not be true, 
but which have come to have a quality of 
the cartoon or the rubber stamp. 

It seems to me the Jews are now a suffh- 
ciently vital part of this country to merit 
something better than this at the hands of 
American writers, who have mostly taken— 
what seems to me—a slightly provincial at- 
titude towards them. 

That my novel, Eagles Fly High, does not 
fall into this error, is, I confess, something 
of an accident. One of the most import- 
ant characters happens to be a Jew, and— 
again by chance—is the superior in intelli- 
gence and moral fiber of anyone else in the 
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book. Not because he’s a Jew, but because 
he’s that kind of man. There is no special 
emphasis laid on the fact of his race. I 
wasn’t at all aware of this startling innova- 
tion at the time of writing, but it has since 
been called to my attention. I am asked to 
explain myself. And I answer as I have. 
In my opinion this is the correct way to 
deal with any character of fiction. Unless, 
of course, the theme of the fiction is race. 
And even then, perhaps... 


Dear Forum Eprror: 

I have often noticed that your regular 
contributor, Mr. Laurence D’Orsay, has a 
remarkably keen insight into the fiction edi- 
tor’s mind and requirements. It is, in fact, 
almost uncanny. His thorough understand- 
ing of why editors buy has been very plainly 
shown in every one of his analyses of pub- 
lished stories, that excellent and valuable 
feature which I hope you will continue in- 
definitely. If you remember, Mr. Maxwell 
Aley, the fiction editor of The Woman’s 
Home Companion, stated that all the points 
which Mr. D’Orsay singled out for praise 
in a Companion story that he analyzed were 
precisely those he himself was wont to ham- 
mer home to his contributors. 

Now another leading editor—the editor of 
Liberty—ranges himself in support of Mr. 
D’Orsay. The latter contributed a valuable 
analysis of one of Munsey’s short shorts to 
your February issue. Speaking of this class 
of fiction in general, he said: 

“The editors have plenty of short manu- 
scripts to select from, but mighty few short 
short stories. What they receive, in the vast 
majority of cases, is the expanded anecdote 
or the short sketch. Munsey’s, Collier's, and 
the others know exactly what they want. 
They ask for stories. An expanded anec- 
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dote won’t fill the bill, and even the best- 
written sketch stands a pretty poor chance.” 

In Liberty of July 27th, the editor an- 
nounces that he wants short shorts of less 
than a thousand words, and will pay $100 
apiece for any accepted and published. He 
adds: “This is a high rate of payment— 
better than ten cents a word—but writing 
very short fiction is not as easy as it looks. 
We want complete, well-rounded stories: 
not mere sketches or anecdotes.” 

Does the editor of Liberty study Tur 
Wariter’s Dicest so that he naturally used 
the same idea as your contributor when he 
came to write on the same subject? Or did 
Mr. D’Orsay know last February what the 
editor of Liberty would want this July in a 
short short? Or is the parallel simply ex- 
plained by the obvious fact that your con- 
tributor is positive because he knows what 
he is talking about when he says that fiction 
editors want this and don’t want that? 

Is it any wonder that I, like so many 
others, hurry to the newsstand to get my 
Dicest each month? I take other writers’ 
journals, too; but I don’t care whether I 
get them on the day of publication or a 
week later. I want my DiGEstT just as soon 
as the news agent will let me have it, for it 
contains countless tips which are simply in- 
valuable to any writer. I’ve given proof by 
chapter and verse, and this is only one of 
many definite instances in which it can be 
shown that advice given to writers in the 
DicEst is sound and reliable. 


Sincerely, 
M. E. Dovucan. 
Hollywood, Calif. 





HE merger of the two best-known juve- 
nile publications in America, The 
Youth’s Companion and The American Boy, 
has been announced by Griffith Ogden Ellis, 
President of the Sprague Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of The American Boy. The 
best features of both papers will be retained 
in the joint magazine, which will make its 
first appearance with the October issue un- 
der the title of The American Boy Combined 
with The Youth’s Companion. 
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Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


ANY persons say “Did you 

hear from him today?” They 
pred say “‘Have you heard from 
him today?” Some spell calendar 
“calender” or calander.” Still others 
say “between you and I” instead 
of “between you and me.” It is 
astonishing how often “who” is 
used for “whom,” and how fre- 
quently the simplest words are mis- 
pronounced. Few know’ whether 
to spell certain words with one or 
two ‘ ‘c's” or — or “‘r’s,” or with 
“ie” or “‘ei.’”” Most persons use onl 
common sl Mesapees Beg flat, pen Sherwin Cody 
nary. Their speech and their letters are lifeless, mo- 
notonous, humdrum. 

Every time you talk, every time you write, you show 
what you are. When you use the wrong word, when you 
mispronounce a word, when you punctuate incorrectly, 
when you use flat, ordinary words, you handicap your- 
self enormously. A striking command of English enables 
you to present your ideas clearly, forcefully, convincingly. 
If your language is incorrect it hurts you more than you 
will ever know, for people are too polite to tell you about 
your mistakes. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the problem of creat- 
ing instinctive habits of using good English. After count- 
less experiments he finally invented a simple method 
by which you can acquire a better command of the 
English language in only 15 minutes a day. Now you 
can stop making the mistakes which have been hurting 
you. Mr. Cody’s students have secured more improve- 
ment in five weeks than previously had been obtained 
by other pupils in two years! 

Under old methods rules are memorized, but correct 
habits are not formed. Finally the rules themselves are 
forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody method provides for 
the formation of correct habits by calling to your atten- 
tion constantly only the mistakes you make—and then 
showing you the right way without asking you to memo- 
rize any rules. 

One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody’s course is the speed with 
which these habit-forming practice drills can be carried out. You can 
write the answers to fifty questicns in fifteen minutes and correct your 
work in five minutes more. The drudgery and work of copying have 
been ended by Mr. Cody! You concentrate always on your own mistakes 
until it becomes ‘‘second nature’’ to speak and write correctly. 


FREE—Book on English 


A command of polished and effective English denotes education and 
culture. It wins friends and makes a favorable impression upon those 
with whom mos come in contact. In business as well as in social life 
correct English gives you added advantages and better opportunities, 
while poor English handicaps you more than you now realize. 

A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable method is ready. If 
you are ever embarrassed by mistakes in grammar. spelling. punctuation, 
pronunciation, or if you cannot instantly command the exact words with 
which to express your ideas, this new free book, ‘‘How to —s = 
Write Mastcrly English.’’ A — a revelation a you 
coupon or a letter or postal ¢ for it now. ae “aH N CODY SCHOOL 
OF ENGLISH, 2010 Searle Building. Rochester, N. 

SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
2010 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me your free book, ‘How to Speak and Write 

Masterly English.’ 
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I: WISH it were possible to take the 

following four words Follow the 

Style Rules and tack them up in letters a 

foot high in front of every writer’s type- 
writer. 

Last week we were speaking to Oscar 
Graeve, editor of Delineator, and Joseph T. 
Shaw, editor of Black Mask. Both of these 
men explained in almost hopeless tones that 
some day the new and beginning writers 
who send them material will actually read 
a few issues of their respective magazines 
first. 

Personally we would like to make the bald 
statement that any writer with a fair com- 
mand of English, and an ordinary amount 
of imagination can become a_ successful 
writer if he will only apply common sense 
to his literary output. In the pages of this 
magazine we do our level best to put before 
you the style rules of those magazines which 
offer a good market, and reasonable rates. 

By following the suggestions you see in 
these pages, written especially for you by the 
editors themselves, you can sell your manu- 
scripts to these editors. 

Yet writers persist in the wayward prac- 
tice of sending stories of morbid hate done 
in the best Gorkian manner to the American 
Magazine, and two thousand word sketches 
of “Why The Leather Industry Needs Merg- 
ing” to Red Book! 

Why not pretend you are a business per- 
son with something to sell? Study carefully 
and accurately the market to which you in- 
tend to sell your merchandise. Then to the 
best of your ability make your merchandise 
similar to the stuff that is now being bought. 

The magazine market today is a wide open 
bank to those who have learned the fun- 
damental fact that editors buy practically 
only the type of story that they have regu- 
larly been buying for the past several 
months. To offer them something different 


means disapproval at the outset; to offer 
them the same thing they are accustomed to 
buying means favorable consideration and 
the probability of a check. 


HE influence of the advertising depart- 
ment of any large national magazine 
(we would appreciate hearing of an excep- 
tion) on the editorial department is all-im- 
portant. Magazines are not run to give 
readers high-class entertainment at a bar- 
gain price. They are conducted, just as any 
other business enterprise, to make money. 
When your story conflicts with a paid ad- 
vertisement or attacks an advertiser it is 
synonymous with kicking your fairy god- 
mother in the face, and throwing the kitchen 
chair after her. It’s one of those things that 
commercial successful writers just don’t do. 
Take, for instance, a recent copy of Har- 
pers. There are page advertisements on 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
S. W. Straus and Co., Peabody, Hennings 
and Co., General Surety Co., and other large 
investment companies. Can you find room 
even in your furthest imagination for an ar- 
ticle in that same issue on the inadvisability 
of investments, or suggestions of an im- 
minent crash among large investment 
houses? Likewise the prime editorial policy 
of any large national magazine is to protect 
the advertisers, either by “tie-up stories” or 
at least by a discreet silence. The wise writer 
accepts such policies as de facto and writes 
his manuscripts with due regard and proper 
respect for the advertiser. Probatuin est. 





HE majority of writers are quite ready 

to subscribe to the assertion that writing 

is an Art; yet they are unwilling to apply 

themselves as patiently to its development 

as they acknowledge may be necessary in 

other branches of art—music, painting, 
(Continued en page 78) 
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New Books for Your Library 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book cata- 
logues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books to its readers. 


All books selected make interesting reading and are authoritative. 


Art of Inventing Characters................ 
Georges Polti 

SG ae Ns 6556 0 6.6:6 56 oe 0-00 000-098 
Esenwein and Roberts 

Art of Writing Photoplays................-. 
Henry Albert Philips 

ee ee ee ee ee 
Mason Long 

The Correct Word and How to Use It....... 
J. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English............. 
Frank Vizetelly 

Editorials and Editorial Writing............ 
Robert Wilson Neal 

Eighty-Eight Ways to Make Money......... 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fiction Writing for Proefit.....cccccccsccvcs 
Joseph and Cuniberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing............ 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

How to Prepare Manuscripts............... 
Emma Gary Wallace 

How to Syndicate Manuscripts.............. 
Felix J. Koch 

How to Write a Short Stary... .cccccccsces 
Michael Joseph 

BAOW Bo Wile FROCSRIEIS occ cc cccesccsccce 
W. L. Gordon 

How to Write Short Stories..............-- 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

Suventio Btary Wrtees 66 cs. c cc ccsccccvcsse 
Robinson 

Making Vour Camere 069 6 ic.csecccccccscvce 
Frederick C. Davis 

ee I BGS. ko 6 acne e005 50806000 
Hiram Wallace Hays 

PCE SOI os oh 8eice ass casccescne 
Edwin L. Shuman 

The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story. 
John Gallishaw 

ee SP eer re tre ee 
Heury Albert Phillips 

Plotting the Short Story... ..sccsccccssesece 
Chunn 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer....... 
Frank Vizetelly 

NN IN IN a5 4.910.050 5.0 bows pies ou eee 
Horatio Winslow 

EE Noss eins wide alan. w 6 w/Oieiereds 
Peter Mark Roget 

Scomarie Weng TOG oicicscciviccccccsecccs 
Grace Lytton 

Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 

EN, Fainak since tia db-vewic'a wuse< disease wares 

Agnes M. Reeve 

Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations............. 
Georges Poltt 

Univeral Pint Carlet sciceccvccccsccsccvcs 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.............. 
J. Walker 

How to Write Serial Fiction................ 
Michael Joseph 
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ORDER 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


1.00 


1.00 


5.00 


1.50 


eo (currency, money order 


following books: 


Where and How to Sell Manuscripts......... 3.50 
Wm. B. McCourtie 

ee re eee 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

Cg TTT CT eee eT 1.50 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 

The Writer’s Market........ re coe 100 


Writer’s Digest 
The Writer’s Question and Answer Manual... 1.00 
Harry V. Martin 


Elements of Plot Construction...........-+++ 50 
Richard K. Abbott 
Writing the Shert Stery....cccsccvcccescvccs 2.25 


J. Berg Esenwein 
Writer’s Index of Good Form and Good 


REE Sia eNO Reedy Cenee ees eR eHeee 1.50 

John Manly and Edith Rickert 

Synonyms and Antonyms.........-.-+.+e+% 3.00 
F. S. Allen 

Rdterere Gobtislee... sc ccccescccsccsecccecve 3.00 
Phil Buck, Jr. 

Acres of Diamonds... ....csccccccccccsesce 1.35 
Russell H. Conwell 

Pies PIII, 6. 6.06 dc ccc ccnscccsesevees 2.00 
Cox and Freeman 

eS ESP TCT EE RCE ETE 2.50 
Crabb 

Se TI so bc ce ee sciec ce aeeecses 1.60 
W. J. Dawson 

Outlining Effective Writing.............+++-+ -70 
E. W. Dolch 

Contemporary Short Stories...........+++++ 2.50 
G. H. Gerould 

One Hundred Best Novels Condensed........ 5.00 
Edwin A. Groszier 

Chats on Feature Writing.............++++:. 2.75 
H. F. Harrington 

Commercial Side of Literature.............. 2.50 
Michael Joseph 

Notable Short Stories........cccocssevcseces 1.20 


E. B. Knickerbocker 
Development of the American Short Story.... 2.50 


F. L. Pattee 

Handbook of Effective Writing............. 1.20 
W. K. Smart 

Principles of Criticioms...cc.cccccccsccccccs 2.00 
W. Basil of Worsfold 

oe a ee ee 3.50 
Arthur E. Krows 

The Theater: 3000 Years of Drama......... 10.00 
Sheldon Cheney 

The Man Behind the Book............-.-++-+- 2.50 
Henry Van Dyke 

EE, Mi 6a Sa e6G OS de OC EWe eA Oe Oem OeRE 2.50 
Ring W. Lardner 

Modern Writers at Work. ........ccecsecees 3.00 
J. K. Piercy 

Magazine Article Writing............+-+++.: 2.75 
E. Brennecke and D. L. Clark 

Handbook for Readers and Writers.......... 3.50 
Henrietta Gerwig 

IN. ing bao Se siie se ener ccereewesees 1.40 


John Cann Bailey 
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How to Make Your Songs Singable 


Keep the Customers in Mind When Writing Your Songs 


By Roy GriFFITH 


ECLNTLY | finished writing the words 
for a special song to be sung at a forth- 
coming national convention. It will live 
noisily for a few days, sung lustily by hun- 
dreds. Then, in all probability, oblivion. 
My chief problem in writing this song 
was to get singability into it. Picture hap- 
py men, marching men, banqueteers—these 
will be the “customers” for the song. As 
a whole, perhaps, their ears for music will 
not ke especially good. They will be out 
for a good time. Their desire to memorize 
the words or music of a new song doubt- 
less will not be strong. They probably 
would prefer to sing “The Star Spangled 
Banner” like this: “Dum dee dum dee do 
dee.” 
When you stop to think of it, isn’t that 
a pretty fair picture of the attitude of the 
public generally toward any new song? 
This new song of mine is in fox-trot time, 
the words are all simple—one and two syl- 
lables—the rhyme is easy and natural. The 
title is repeated twice in each of two short 
verses and twice in an eight-line chorus. 
The subject matter of the song is of fun- 
damental human interest. All of which is 
my prescription for getting singability into 


’ 


a song. 
How often 
strive for this quality of singability? 
often do they keep in mind the ultimate 
singers, the eventual “customers,” for their 
song? I am convinced that the average 
aspiring writer fails of success because he 


writers 
How 


do aspiring song 


does not keep the “customers” in mind. He 
lets personal selfishness enter into his 
efforts. 


He takes his song altogether too serious- 
ly in the first place. He tries to produce 
a masterpiece—something that may make 
him famous—instead of trying to turn out 


a pleasing little ditty that will please other 
folks. 

Veculiarly enough, the average amateur 
writer achieves simply a sung which 
gives him the pleasant sensation of feeling 
sorry for himself. Just the other day, a 
man submitted a song manuscript to me, 
by mail, asking my opinion of it. The title 
cf the song was not so bad: “/f J Knew 
That Somebody Cared.” ‘The idea was 
pretty fair, the lyrics were well written, and 
3ut—the lyrics 


song 


the music not so terrible. 
were a direct plea for me to feel sorry for 
the writer of the song. And I never met 
the man in my life! 1 don’t want to feel 
sorry for anybody——except, maybe, myseli. 
“Nellie was a lady, 
Last night she died; 
Ring the bell ior lovely Nell—” 
That’s what is the matter with song writ- 
Nell is dead? That’s too bad; I’m 
sorry. But, really, | never knew Nell per- 
sonally, Why should I grieve especially— 
and ring bells? 
Rarely do aspiring writers get “outside” 
of their songs. Rarely do they give a 
thought to the ultimate “customer”—the ul- 


ers. 





Successful Boston Composer 
experienced in writing 
Popular, Semi-Classic and Art Songs 
will give your words a creditable setting. 


GORDON WEST 


222 Summer St., Room 412, Beston, Mass. 














A REAL PROPOSITION 


Your song revised and criticized for $2.00 with a written 
guarantee that you sell your song in five attempts, or we 
will publish it ourselves. We reserve the right to protect 
ourselves by returning impossible songs untouched with the 
$2.00. 

Also music to words and words to music with the same 
proposition. Willis Doucet, Mer. 


W. D. DOUCET & CO., Box 224, Waltham, Mass. 
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timate singer. Oh, I know the dictum that 
the artist should please himself, but I pre- 
sent here the Bolshevistic idea that a song 
writer is not an artist; he is an artisan. 


HIS is not a plea for mediocrity in song 

writing. It is a plea for writers to keep 
their audience in mind when writing. It 
is a plea for singability in songs. Make 
your songs easy and pleasant for me to 
sing. After all, 1’m the fellow who has to 
buy, sing, and listen to them. All you have 
to do is endorse royalty checks. 

Sit down now, resolved to write a song 
that has singability. The first step is to 
write in fox-trot tempo. Forget the lachry- 
mose ballad style of writing. What is a 
fox-trot, anyway? Why, it is the oldest 
known form of music tempo—the march— 
jazzed up to fit our modern pace of life. 
When you write a fox-trot you solve, to a 
great extent, the problem of singability. 
You appeal to modern man’s oldest musical 
instinct as well as to his newest desire for 
speed. 

The eventual singer of your song will not 
be Harry Lauder, or any one like that. 
No, that marvelous larynx of Lauder’s 
probably will never quiver with the lilt of 
vour lay. The singer of your song will be 
John Smith, ordinary citizen. And who is 
John Smith? Psychologists tell us that he 
has the mentality of a year old child. He 
is not a singer, especially, but he likes to 
attempt warbling a pleasant tune, in a major 
key, and with not too great a range. He 
has certain elemental emotions, but he prob- 
ably has never heard of Freud. He has 
simple ideas and wants a simple song. 

Is this a true picture of Mr. J. Smith? 
Well, “Annie Lauric,” that masterpiece of 
simplicity, is one of his old favorites, but 
I'll bet you money he can’t sing a bar of 
Handel’s “Messiah.” Lohengrin’s “Wed- 
ding March” is about the extent of his class- 
ical music education. He knows the tune 
of that because it is a simple march and 
because it is the only song he has ever heard, 
or ever will hear, that is directly connected 
with one of the three principal events of 
his life—birth, marriage, and death. 

(Continued on page 75) 








MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired), engrave music, 
make title covers, and print by any process. No order too 
small to receive attention. Estimate gladly furnished. We 
publish a book containing much valuable information for the 
new publisher. Price, $1.00, prepaid. 

Established 1876 


THE OTTO ZIMMERMAN §$,80% °° 





WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC! 
Brilliant Opportunity 


I have been associated with the big publishing companies 
all my life and I will help you get your song before 
audiences and into music stores with beautiful title 
pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 
1888 McClurg Bldg. Chicago 








IF YOU WRITE SONG POEMS 
(or Melodies) 
Get in touch immediately with one of America’s popular 
songwriters for a bona fide proposition. Three songs 
alone sold over 400,000 phonograph records. 
Be convinced now! 
RAY HIBBELER 


2104 N. Keystone Ave., D103, Chicago, Ill. 








MANY SONG POEMS WANTED 


Poems of 2 verses of 4 lines each and one 
chorus of 8 lines preferred. Longer poems 
considered. Free criticism. Send for latest 
and “best” proposition. 


“NATIONAL SONGLAND” 
Ciark Building, Thomaston, Maine 








ELIZABETH G. BLACK 
A recognized successful composer will write 
melody to your words, and harmonize, revise, 
making the same ready to submit to the market. 
Special price on Theme songs to writers. Self 
addressed envelope. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 








SONG POEMS WANTED 
Fifty-Fifty Collaboratien 
We help place songs, 50-50 on sales. We wrote: 
“SHADY RIVER” (National Prize Song)..... 
“IT AIN'T A GOING TO SNOW” (Comedy).. 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
Brookside, Salem, Ind. 














SONGWRITERS — LON HEALY — SONGWRITERS 


Writer of 
“‘Arizona Rose” (from play The Beloved Randit), published by 
Leo Feist, Inc., N. Y.; ‘“Moon o’ June,’’ Gi Ibert Music Co., 


Chicago; ‘Colorado Rose,’’ Shapiro-Bernstein & Co., N. Y.; 
“I'm Rarin’ To Go,’’ World War song 

For $12 I write melody to your lyric and prepare a neat com- 
plete manuscript suitable for submitting to publishers. No “‘get- 
rich-quick”’ promises. Just a professional composing proposition 


Lon Healy, Organist, Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs 








SONGWRITERS 
Substantial Advance Royalties are paid on pub- 
lisher’s acceptance. Write for Free Booklet on 
developing ideas for song words or music re- 
quired by Talking Pictures. 


NEWCOMER ASSOCIATES 
1674 Broadway New York 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All material frinted in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct 
from the publisher or editor of the publication. It is up-to-date and accurate informa- 
tion regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in 


this column. 





Prize Contests 


Longmans, Green & Co. offer a $10,000 Prize 
Novel Contest; $7500 for the first prize—$2500 
payable on announcement of decision and $5000 on 
account of royalties. There is also an additional 
$2500 first novel prize. 

The contest is open to all authors who have 
never published a novel which has sold more than 
5000 copies. Only unpublished novels, written in 
English, and of 40,000 to 125,000 words in length, 
will be considered. Translations from foreign 
languages are not eligible, nor novels that have ap- 
peared in magazine form. 

Manuscripts must be received on or before De- 
cember 1, 1929. Write to Longmans, Green & Co., 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, for complete infor- 
mation. 

To encourage the production of films in Aus- 
tralia, the Commonwealth Government (Canberra, 
Australia) has decided to offer prizes amounting 
to £10,000 in a film and scenario competition. A 
prize of £5,000 is offered for the best film produced 
in Australia by British interests, between January 
1, 1929, and March 31, 1930. For the second and 
third best films, prizes of £2,500 and £1,500, respec- 
tively, are offered, while there is an award of £500 
for the best scenario not yet produced in film form, 
written in Australia, and £500 for the best scenario 
on the above conditions, except that it must con- 
tain Australian sentiment. No restriction is placed 
upon the origin or authorship of the story. 





The Kaleidoscope, A National Magazine of 
Poetry, 702 North Vernon St. Dallas, Texas, 
announces two new prize contests, in addition to 
the regular monthly prizes. Contests are open to 
all who enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with manuscript. Both prizes are in the value of 
$5.00. The first is for the best poem about a boy, 
offered by Lillie Wager, Hackensack, N. J., and 
The Isabell Scott Prize is for the best poem by 
an unpublished poet. 

The Monthly Contest Guide, 1654 James St., 
St. Paul, Minn. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy. “We 
pay on acceptance, at the rate of one-quarter to 
one cent a word, for articles on the actual ‘How 
of Winning Prize Contests,’ preferably 500 to 1000 
words in length. We also pay $1 for acceptable 
jokes about contesting.” 


Fiction Markets 


Beginning with the September issue, Air Adven- 
tures will be known as Flyers. “We are not 
changing the type of material. The Clayton rate 
of two cents a word and up will be in effect as 
usual.” Allan K. Echols is Editor. 


All-Story is the latest magazine to join the 
Frank A. Munsey Group. It is a semi-monthly 
devoted to stories of love and romance, and made 
its initial appcarance on October 2. Miss Madeline 
M. Heath is the Managing Editor. “Love stories 
of every type are wanted. Locales may be world- 
wide, but the heroine must be an American girl. 
Any setting is permissible if the major theme is 
love or romance. We will welcome good, clean 
fiction with a love theme, strong emotional appeal, 
and written from the heroine’s standpoint. Short 
stories, 3000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 12,000 to 
15,000 words; serials, 30,000 to 40,000 words—all 
are desired. Munsey’s Magazine, which has been 
discontinued, is merged with the new All-Story.” 


Everybody's, combined with Romance, 161 Sixth 
Ave., New York City, is in the market for short 
poems and epigrams stressing a love interest. 





Motion Picture Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New 
York. Laurence Reid, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy! $2.00 a year. “Our entire editorial 
requirements are supplied by a large staff of editors 
in New York, Los Angeles, Chicago and London, 
England.” 

Prize Story Magazine, 33 W. 60th St. New 
York. Editor, Mabel Reber. “We are publishing 
a new detective magazine, the first issue to be out 
October 1, and also a new air story magazine, 
beginning with November issue. We will need 
many good detective stories and air adventure 
stories for these two magazines each month.” 





Screen Secrets, Robbinsdale, Minn. Capt Roscoe 
Fawcett, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “Fiction is not solicited with the 
exception of two and three-part serials, with a 
strong talkie and love element. Length varies, 
according to the merit of the material. We report 
within a week, and pay liberal rates on acceptance.” 
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Wide World Adventures, 80 Lafayette St., New 
York City. Harry Bates, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the mar- 
ket for short adventure stories up to 8000 words 
in length, novelettes between 18,000 and 23,000 
words, with strong plot and good action. We re- 
port within a week, and pay on acceptance at rate 
of two cents a word.” 


General and Literary 


The American Hebrew Magazine, 71 W. 47th 
St., New York. Isaac Landman, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. “This is a 
cultural magazine of Jewish interest and we want 
personality sketches of 1500 to 2000 words in 
length. Photographs are accepted. We use poetry 
occasionally. Payment is made at the rate of one- 
half cent a word, on 15th of month following pub- 
lication.” 


The Chicagoan, 407 S. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 
Martin J. Quigley, Editor. Issued semi-monthly ; 
15c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are in the market 
for two types of articles—the long, 1000-2000-word, 
directly tied in with Chicago personality, scenes, 
goings on, and the short, 300-word or less, humor- 
ous and up-town. We can also use gag cuts— 
do not buy joke suggestions, prefer finished draw- 
ings. Poetry is used occasionally of a smart, light, 
satiric nature. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks, and pay on publication, rate dependent 
on merit.” 





Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, pays $5.00 each for accepted jokes of a busi- 
ness flavor. 


The Jewish Tribune, 570 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. David N. Mosessohn, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; lic a copy; $5.00 a year. “Fiction should 
deal with American Jewish characters of the present 
day and with events that occur now. Writers 
should avoid hackneyed themes, particularly inter- 
marriage, and Ghetto settings as there is no longer 
a Ghetto. Original, dramatic situations are de- 
sirable. Length, 1800-2500 words. Features in- 
clude interviews with noted Jewish individuals; 
discussions of Jewish achievements in the arts and 
sciences, sports and various professions; historical 
sketches and events of Jewish interest. We shall 
be pleased to consider any ideas from new writers 
which may result in original features. Length, 
1800-2500 words; exceptional articles up to 4000 
words. Contributors should supply photographs 
when possible. We use verse regularly, but do not 
pay for it. We report within ten days, and pay 
on publication at the rate of one-half cent a word 
and up, depending on quality.” 


The New Yorker, 25 W. 45th St., New York. 
H. W. Ross, Editor. Issued weekly; lic a copy; 
$5.00 a year. “We are in the market for humorous 
and satirical sketches of 900 to 1800 words in 
length; straight and factural articles of 1000 to 
2000 words, chiefly on New York subjects; news- 
breaks; drawings; verse, etc. We pay on ac- 
ceptance.” 











And he had put his who/e 
soul into that story ! 


Every last ounce of his creative ability had been expended. 
Nights and days of searching for the right word. Hours 
of hunting in strange places for the local color and the life- 
touches he wanted. He had studied people. He had drawn 
his characters from life. He had built and built again his 
plot. Written and re-written. He sent the story to an 
editor. After a long wait it came back with a polite, 
non-committal rejection. What was wrong with it? 
What was it the editors were looking for ? 


To teach ambitious writers to get their stories across is 
the aim and purpose of the Palmer Institute of Authorship. 
Through concise text-books, lectures studied in your own 
home, through criticisms of your writing done at your own 
pleasure, you will soon acquire the professional touch. You 
will learn how to stand off from your work and view it 
coldly and critically. You will get the editor’s point of 
view. Within a short time, by concentration, study and 
work, you can be writing salable stories. 


Don’t stumble blindly when what you seek—the profes- 
sional touch—is so near at hand. You have good ideas,new 
characters, dramatic situations, Your feet are already on 
the road to success, A course of intensive training with 
the Palmer Institute of Authorship will speed the day 
when you can pick up a magazine and say, “That is my 
story.” 

For full information concerning Palmer training and 


Palmer Courses clip and mail the coupon. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


CLAYTON HAMILTON... PRESIDENT 

Dept. 15-X, Palmer Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 
I am interested in: O Short Story Writing 0 English and Self- 
Expression 0) Photoplay Writing O Writers’ Criticism Service 


Name__ ee = ascseelichdsncasteoechaaanamae 


I terete 
All correspondence strictly confidential. No salesman will call. 
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Editorial Criticism 


RITICISM of fiction Mss., by a former 
C editor of 25 years’ standing, from the 
professional editorial point of view, 
with practical constructive suggestions for 
improvement. Full personal attention to 
each case and each case given strictly indi- 
vidual handling. Frankness, not flattery. 
Individual courses of instruction and devel- 
opment a specialty. Send for booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
Carmel, New York 


Formerly editor McClure’s, Adventure, Romance; 
managing editor Delineator; four other maga- 
zines; author Fundamentals of Fiction Writing,” 
“Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing”; fiction 
and articles in leading magazines. 














* e 
$1250 For Original Photoplay Story 
Our sales department sold unknown author’s first story 
for above amount. e€ revise, copyright and market 
stories for both silent and talking pictures. Located 
in the heart of motion picture industry. We know the 
demand. Established 1917. Free Booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western and Santa Monica Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 














We Get Results 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
etc. Send for circulars and editorial recommendations. 








$3 FOR A PLOT 
Send your story-idea in a few words. I supply plot, 
incidents, characters, title, markets—everything. En- 
close $3 with each story-idea. Also stories criticised, 
revised at 75 cents each 1000 words. 

GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn. 








EDITORIAL ASSISTANCE 


A free-lance writer offers a distinctive literary service 
to those who wish to write; to writers whose sales are 
infrequent; to professionals who desire increased sales 
and disposal of foreign rights; and to those who require 
‘competent criticism and marketing service. 

This is a personal service conducted by a writer 
thoroughly acquainted with the editorial requirements 
of editors both here and abroad. Writers are aided 
by collaboration rather than by stereotyped criticisms. 

The alert writer, who desires intelligent literary 
assistance and representation, is invited to investigate 
this offer. Particulars on request. 


EMIL ZUBRYN 
P. O. Box 4, Station G, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Nomad, 150 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. Wirt W. Barnitz, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “A travel and adventure 
magazine, we want first person narrative with the 
human interest element rather than description 
stressed, about 2500 words in length. We pay 
around fifteenth of month of publication, at the 
rate of one cent a word.” 

The Outlook and Independent, 120 E. 16th St., 
New York City. Editor, Francis R. Bellamy. Is- 
sued weekly; lic a copy; $5.00 a year. “This is a 
magazine of current opinion. We want articles of 
current interest consisting of interesting ideas upon 
which speculations may be made, rather than mere- 
ly a collection of facts. Word portraits of nation- 
ally-known people who are in the public eye at the 
present time are welcomed. We accept photographs 
only on request. Manuscripts are reported on 
promptly, and payment is made on publication.” 





Science and Invention, Experimenter Publishing 
Co., 230 Fifth Avenue, New York. Editor, H. 
Gernsback. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We want stories of from 200 to 2500 
words dealing with science and scientific subjects. 
Any branch of science can be included; such as 
scientific fiction, astronomy, aviation, biology, 
chemistry, inventions in general, magic, physics, 
radio, mechanical wrinkles of all kinds for the 
home workman, and all science in general. Ar- 
ticles should be illustrated with photographs, 
sketches or suggestions for drawings. Popular 
scientific fiction, short stories of from 5000 words 
up, serials that can be well separated into twelve 
installments, totaling 50,000 words are also wanted. 
All material must be scientific. We report on 
manuscripts as rapidly as possible, and pay on pub- 
lication at the rate of from one to two cents a 
word, and special prices for special articles.” 

Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., New York 
City. Orson D. Munn, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are in the market 
for articles on the results of scientific investiga- 
tion, industrial processes with economic significance, 
archeological finds, anthropology studies, engineer- 
ing accomplishments, written for the layman. Al- 
so photographs of inventions in commercial pro- 
duction. We report within three days, and pay 
on acceptance.” 





This Month, Box 63, East Liberty, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Ernest Rice McKinney, Editor. “Articles of 
1000 to 3000 words are wanted for This Month, 
a magazine devoted to discussions of interest to 
intelligent readers. Material should deal prefer- 
ably with controversial subjects. We do not want 
fiction, verse or jokes. At present, no payment 
is made for contributions.” 





Time, 205 E. 42nd St., New York City. Editor, 
Parker Lloyd-Smith. Issued weekly; 15c a copy; 
$5.00 a year. “We are in the market for news of 
the business and financial world, authentic anec- 
dotes, sidelights on personalities of financial world, 
signs of significant trends, unusual developments 
in industry. We want only the facts. Our own 
staff will write the stories. Only the financial 
and business departments accept outside contribu- 
tions. We report within a week, and pay for ac- 
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cepted contributions at the rate of $5.00 an article 


” 


and up. ia 


Travel, 7 W. 16th St.. New York City. Co- 
burn Gilman, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “We want human interest ar- 
ticles written from a new and original standpoint 
on any part of the world. Articles may range 
in length anywhere from 1500 to 4000 words, and 
all articles must be illustrated by striking and ef- 
fective photographs. We report within three weeks, 
and pay on publication at the rate of one cent a 
word, and $1.00 apiece for photographs.” 





The World Tomorrow, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York. Kirby Page, Devere Allen, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Editors. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “This is a liberal magazine of opinion and 
discussion, and we are in the market for articles 
on social, industrial, political, racial and interna- 
tional problems, written from ‘liberal’ point of view 
—2000 to 3500 words. Also use short poems with 
social note. We report within a month. Payment 
is made for only those manuscripts solicited by the 
editors.” 





The Yale Review, Box 1729, New Haven, Conn. 
Wilbur Cross, Editor. Issued quarterly; $1.00 a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “This magazine is devoted to 
contemporary affairs, political, social, scientific and 
literary—it does not publish illustrated material. 
We welcome articles of 4000 to 6000 words in 
length by specialists in their fields on public affairs, 
science, literature, and the arts of the present time. 
We use a very small number of poems of unusual 
originality in substance and distinguished style. We 
report within three weeks and pay on publication.” 


Religious Publications 


America, 329 W. 108th St. New York. Rev. 
Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., Editor. Issued weekly; 
10c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want articles of 
1800 to 2000 words on subjects of general interest 
to Catholics. We never use feature articles with 
illustrations or photographs. The type of article 
we require comprises those with a human interest 
angle on Catholic life here and abroad, with an 
occasional historic or apologetic paper. We pay 
one cent a word on publication.” 

The Christian Family, 365 Ridge Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. Editor, Frederick M. Lynk, S.V.D. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. A Catholic 
Family Magazine. ‘“We use good, clean stories of 
love, adventure, etc., and illustrated articles of in- 
ventions, discoveries, nature, etc. We report within 
a week or two, and pay on acceptanc,e at the rate 
of $3.50 to $4.00 a thousand words.” 

Church Management, 626 Huron Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. William H. Leach, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. Ministers’ 
Professional Magazine. ‘“We want articles dealing 
with problems of church administration; articles 
which describe in detail individual methods of 
achievement; articles which give ministers or lay- 
men tips. Church Management is a specialized 
journal in this field, which is somewhat technical, 
and writers need to be fairly familiar with church 
psychology and terms to be successful. We re- 


(Continued on page 60) 








Columbia Gniversitp 
inthe City of Hem Pork 
offers a 


Home Study Course in 


DRAWING AND 
PAINTING 


by the 
A. K. Cross Vision-Training Method 


“MINHIS does for drawing and painting 

what electricity has done for light and 
power.” Journal of Education. It is the 
only method that offers the home student 
power to do original work from nature. 


Columbia University 

University Extension 

Home Study Dept., New York 

Please send me complete infor- : 

mation about the Home Study Course in Draw- 
ing and Painting by the A. K. Cross Vision- 
Training Method. Wr.Dig.10-29 














W anted 
PUBLISHER 


or 


PARTNER 


To market a self instructing 
Correspondence Course of 


SWIFTHAND 


The modern writing system based 





solely upon the strokes of the alphabet. 
Better than shorthand and 4 times 


swifter and easier than any so-called 


en le 


A-B-C courses on the market today. 


For information apply immediately to 


ARTHUR M. WOODSTOCK 


(30 years a stenographer) 
200 Varick St. (8th floor), New York City 
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PLOTTO 


A New Method of Plot 
Suggestion for Writers 
of Creative Fiction 
By 
WILLIAM WALLACE COOK 


is as helpful to the professional 
writer of fiction as to the ama- 
teur. 


The noted editor, publisher 
and publicist, Col. S.S. McClure, 
writes of PLOTTO: “It is cer- 
tainly as essential to a writer as 
a dictionary, or as a Roget’s 
Thesaurus—with this difference: 
There is no inspiration in a dic- 
tionary, while PLOTTO is a liv- 
ing thing, full of suggestions and 
hints, and rich in the very mate- 
rial that turns the imagination 
into the reality of the written 
word.” 

The famous writer, H. Bed- 
ford-Jones, writes of PLOTTO: 
“You have produced a marvelous 
thing here, a tremendous help to 
writers.” 


Send stamp for de- 
scriptive booklet. 


ADDRESS: 


WILLIAM WALLACE COOK 
Marshall, Michigan 
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VINA DELMAR 

(Continued from page 5) 
and was tremendously impressed by its dra- 
matic incisiveness and its imagination and 
freedom from affectation. 

The rest is literary history. Overnight 
Mrs. Delmar became the most talked of 
novelist in America. Her book has earned 
her thousands of dollars; some 200,000 cop- 
ies have been sold. She is today one of the 
highest paid fiction writers. Her new novel, 
appearing serially in Liberty, will be pub- 
lished shortly under the title of “Kept 
Woman.” Her second book, a collection of 
short stories, known as “Loose Ladies,” has 
sold about 15,000 copies, an unusual record 
for short stories. 

$1,000,000 WORTH OF SLANG 

(Continued from page 9) 
vard Classics’ ad, above all things, inserted 
by P. F. Collier’s Sons & Co. !” 

Comment: I hope you appreciate the 
humor in that “Coolidge to sub for me” re- 
mark. I am-not sure, but I believe Cosmo- 
folitan paid the Hon. Calvin Coolidge one 
dollar a word for his charming Vermont 
syrup. 

April 29th, 1929—“A little new activity 
in my suit against Harold Lloyd is keeping 
me busy. Depositions, etc.” 

Comment: According to Harry, Mr. 
Harold Lloyd, or his playmates, “lifted” one 
of Witwer’s plots and tried to forget pay- 
ment. So Harry sued him for the small sum 
of $1,000,000. The case is still in the courts. 


HE NEXT letter is from Mrs. Sonia 

Witwer, his ever-loyal guide, counselor, 
and wife. It throws much light on his last 
moments on earth, and I believe his millions 
of friends will be glad to read it. 

August 23rd, 1929—‘If you only knew 
the grit and grim determination he pos- 
sessed. Perhaps you can judge from this— 

“He sat at his typewriter and carried on 
uniil the end. It was Harry’s habit to an- 
swer mail from his various fans and friends 
between stories, throwing out cheer and en- 
couragement wherever it was needed. After 
his last few days of answering mail he 
started his sixth story of his ‘Alex, The 
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Greater’ series, calling it ‘Kings Up’ 
ing story). He literally 


(a rac- 
forced himself to 
walk the few steps from our room to his 
work rcom and yet would continue to sit 


there and toil. He wrote ten typewritten 
pages of uncorrected manuscript and col- 
lapsed and was put to bed. That was July 
17th. We at no time during this illness be- 
lieved he was fatally ill, although for two 
years, since he suffered a breakdown, his 
lungs were affected. I was told he was go- 
ing to have a long siege and must rest. He 
was worrying constantly about his unfinished 
story that—It will be umnseasonable if I 
don’t hurry,’ and—‘Gee, I’ll bet I'll be here 
until October before I can work again!’ 

“Three days before Harry’s death, his 
condition became acute and I was told of 
the danger. I cannot understand why the 
newspapers acted as they did. Especially 
to one of their own. It has hurt horribly, 
too. There at no time was any mystery, and 
I cannot understand it. We had two very 
prominent physicians and two nurses and I 
never left his side. He died in my arms in 
the presence of our son, Allen. (Their only 
child, sixteen years old. T. T.) I have a 
deep, bitter wound and feel it keenly. He 
deserves a monument to his splendid courage 
and not such slanderous intimations as have 
been printed. In the very near future, I in- 
tend getting together a small booklet, con- 
taining a few words written by people who 
knew and appreciated Harry.” 
Sincerely, 

Sapie S. WITWER. 

Mrs. Witwer gives a picture 
a picture of grit, 
He died 


Comment : 
of Harry’s last days. It’s 
grim determination, and courage. 
as he lived, magnificently. 

Witwer had the rarest of all gifts, that of 
spontaneous humor. Like Scaramouche, he 
was born with a gift of laughter and the 
thought that the world was mad. I see no 
one upon the American scene who can even 
remotely take his place. He was a great 
writer, highbrows, and other pale-faced 
anemics, be damned! I will conclude with 


a sentence from a fellow humorist, Mark 
Twain: 
“Sympathy for the living; envy for the 
dead.” 
Taps! 





Or 
ive) 





ABSOLUTELY UNSALABLE 


when I received them—yet, after my editing, 
these stories were sold to well-known publishers : 


“The Demon Demonstrator’.........+++ Munsey’s 
2... eee err I Confess 
“Delta Justice” SS RE Young’s Magazine 
PCIE o.v:0505 0.006009 400000850 Breezy Stories 
“What’s Wrong With "Aviation ?” waneeee Collier’s 
“Derelicts” (Novel) ........+++++: 


“h Matti of Wanee™. 
“Honor of the Force” Danger Trail 
“A Jekyll-Hyde Experience”.......... True Story 


Dozens of other stories, classed as ‘“‘hopeless’’ by 
critics and rejected repeatedly by magazines, were sold 
after revision to Blue Book, Argosy, Adventure, Black 
Mask, Blade and Ledger, 10-Story Book, Wide World, 
Popular, Brain Power, Flapper's Experience, and others. 
If you are in need of assistance—criticism, revision, or 
sales—my service, backed up by ten years’ experience, 
will give your work the best possible chance. Write 
for terms, etc. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Criticism—Revision—Sales 
Former Magazine Editor—Literary Agent Since 1918 
306 Elton Building, Tallapoosa, Ga. 











DE LUXE SERVICE 
For $1.00 and return postage, I will criticise, 
and furnish list of six best possible markets, 
for any manuscript under 8,000 words. Quality 
typing at low rates. Write for circular. 
ANNE DONALDSON 
60 Fourteenth Strect, Wheeling, W. Va. 














Author Should Own These Books 


LITERARY ETHICS 
By H. M. Paull 


A complete study of the history and growth 
to the present day of copyright, patronage, 
piracy, plagiarism, in short, the whole field of 
literary ethics. Fascinating in itself, indis- 
pensable for its background. $5.00. 


THE CRAFT OF POETRY 
By Clement Wood 


One of the best books on verse technique ever 
written. Not only are all forms discussed, but 
illustrative examples and helpful tips are given. 
Even the rare French forms are treated. $3.00. 


MEMORY 
By William Lyon Phelps 


A valuable little volume on the subject that is 
probably of more importance to the creative 
writer than anything else. $1.00. 


Every 





on om me ee ee pee ee ee ee ee ee we ee ee ee oe oe 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc., 8300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C, 

Please send me free copy of your new beautifully 
illustrated catalogue. 


ME: cvssaatiaw eens 


Address 
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LONGMANS’ 
PRIZE NOVEL CONTEST 


Judges 
Julia Peterkin 
Ernest Boyd 


Lewis Mumford 


Open to all authors who have never 
published a novel which has sold more 
than 5,000 copies. 

Only unpublished novels, written in Eng- 
lish, and of 40,000 to 125,000 words in 
length will be considered. Translations 
from foreign languages are not eligible 
nor novels that have appeared in maga- 
zine form. 

First prize $7,500.00—$2,500.00 payable 
on announcement of decision, $5,000 on 
account of royalties. There is an addi- 
tional $2,500.00 first novel prize. 
Manuscripts must be received by the pub- 
lishers on or before December 1, 1929. 
Write to the publishers for complete 
information. 


LONGMANS 


55 Fifth Avenue, 


GREEN & CO. 
New York 

















Wanted—Original Manuscripts 


on Banking Subjects 


for publication in bank house organs ; 
stories and articles of 500 to 1500 
words, illustrating usefulness of trust, 
checking, savings, safe deposit, invest- 
ment counsel, travel, and other modern 
banking services. Report promptly. 
Pay Ic to 2c a word for accepted 
matter. 
Editorial Dept., 


LIVERMORE & KNIGHT CO. 


42 Pine St., Providence, R. I. 











Automotive Articles Wanted! 


THE BATTERY MAN wants articles on merchandising, 


servicing, and technical subjects pertinent to Automotive 
Electrical and Battery Stations. Line drawings, photos, and 
cuts are acceptable to use with material offered. 


Submit your material to us if it is in our field. Prompt 


consideration will be given to all offerings. 


THE BATTERY MAN, Terre Haute, Ind. 











33 West 60th St., 


PRIZE STORY MAGAZINE 
New York 


EXPERIENCED WRITERS ONLY 


Ve are publishing a new detective magazine and want 
immediate contact with experienced writers. 

Ist we will publish a new air story magazine. 
ful writers in this field are requested to write at once 
for details. 


November 
Success- 


City 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 57) 


port within a week and pay one-half cent a word 
and up.” 





The Little Missionary, Yechny, Ill. Rev. L. M. 
Dooley, S. V. D., Editor. Issued monthly, except 
July and August; 10c a copy; 50c a year. Catholic 
Illustrated Children’s Missionary Magazine. “We 
use stories under 1400 words in length, and pay 
$2 to $3 a thousand words.” 

Money Making Plans, 93 16- 2348 N. High St., 
Columbus, Ohio. W. G. Price, Ph. BD., Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
can use suggestions of plans for money making 
by organizations; entertainment programs, stunts, 
games, etc., for ‘socials, Articles should run 200 
to 1000 words in length. Reports of successful 
affairs are always welcome. Inspirational poetry 
is accepted. We pay one-half cent a word on pub- 
lication.” 


The Presbyterian, 1217 Market St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Fiction Editor, Miss Clara A. Alexander. 
Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
three serials for adults yearly, of a religious trend, 
in eight installments of 3500 words each; children’s 
serials (7 to 10 years) of four chapters, 1000 
words each; and also for children (12 to 15) of 
six chapters, 1000 words each. We pay on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Syndicates 


The Bell Syndicate, 53 Park Row, New York 
City. Kathleen Caesar, Editor. ‘‘We will consider 
second serial rights on short fiction (4500 to 6000 
words in length), comic strips and cartoons, and 
series ot articles (8 to 12 in series) on some 
special subject. We report within two weeks, and 
pay 50% of net value, on the 15th of month follow- 
ing months in which sales are made.” 


Science Service, 21st and B Sts., Washington, 
D. C. Watson Davis, Managing Editor. “Science 
Service syndicates news and features to many sub- 
scribing newspapers in all parts of the world. Its 
field is the whole of science, in the widest sense 
of the word. All news stories should have both 
news angle and science value. Except in rare 
cases, they should be written in the form, style and 
length customary in the news pages of a daily 
paper. Three to four hundred words is the prefer- 
able length for news stories. One cent a word is 
the regular rate paid, on acceptance, for material 
used in our news and feature services. The first 
consideration in a Science Service story is to tell 
about or interpret a scientific event. But the news 
story must be so well written that large national 
newspapers will use them without rewriting or re- 
vision, either in form or language. Tell your 
story so that those who know nothing about science 
will understand and want to read it. 
ice does not purchase many manuscripts for its 
syndicate features other than the news service. 
Occasionally full-page feature articles, running 
2500 words with five to ten photographs, are bought 
on assignment after approval of subject.” 
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Women’s and Household Periodicals 


The American Home, Garden City, L. L, N. Y. 
Ellen D. Wangner, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 1800-word arti- 
cles with photographs on building, decorating, 
furnishing, and gardens. We report promptly, and 
pay one and a half cents a word and up on accept- 
ance.” 





Better Homes and Gardens, 17th and Locust Sts., 
Des Moines, Iowa. Elmer T. Peterson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. For the 
home owner and home gardener. “We want arti- 
cles of approximately 1500 words on home and 
garden subjects. Also related material that may 
prove suitable, about same length. We can use 
photographs, glossy finish, 7 x 9”, with plenty 
of black and white contrast. We report within 
a week, and pay one cent and up on acceptance.” 

The name of Children, The Parents’ Magazine, 
has been changed to The Parents’ Magazine. The 
policy of the publication will remain unchanged. 
As heretofore, the editorial content will deal ex- 
clusively with (1) The care and training of chil- 
dren from crib to college; (2) Family relation- 
ships and home life; (3) The management and 
equipment of homes in which there are children. 





Delineator, Butterick Bldg., 161 Sixth Ave., New 
York. Oscar Graeve, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are in the market 
for short stories of unusual distinction, 5000 words. 
Always looking for the work of new writers. We 
use short verse, not too sentimental and not frivo- 
lous. We report within two weeks, and pay first- 
class rates.” es 


Fashionable Dress, 250 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Meta A. Black, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “Most of the work is done 
by our trained staff of fashion writers.” 





The Forecast Magazine, 6 E. 39th St, New 
York City. Alberta M. Goudiss, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Homemakers’ 


magazine with emphasis on food. “We are in the 
market for scientific discussions of nutrition, foods 
and food preparations (may include menus, but no 
recipes) ; news of developments in fields of food, 
child training, health, home-making, housekeeping. 
Articles must be written authoritatively, but in very 
readable and simple language, with aim to inform 
and help the housewife, in an entertaining manner. 
We also use occasional articles of an entertaining 
nature which tie up with our main interests; on 
schools, travel, house decoration, gardens, recrea- 
tion, church entertainments, how to raise money, 
health demonstrations, restaurants, and careers of 
conspicuous women successful in their own right 
in any part of the world. We do not use fiction. 
Photographs are important with almost every arti- 
cle. We report on manuscripts within one to five 
weeks, and pay within a month after acceptance, 
at the rate of one to one and a half cents a word, 
and $2 or $3 for photographs used.” 





Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Dallas, 
Texas. Martha Stipe, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy. Family Magazine of the South. “We 
are in the market for short stories, serials of 

(Continued on page 64) 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
30 Kilsyth Road Brookline, Mass. 








Best Typing in the West 


Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poctry, 2c per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 


gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 


FREE CRITICISM 


Features Unusual 
New Service 
for Authors 


Examine the five features of 
this remarkable Literary Serv- 
ice. From the first draft of your 
Ms. to the receipt of a check 
from the publisher, it assures 
you diligent co-operation. Con- 


































vince yourself 
that this new 





Complete 
“5.Point”’ 
Service 


Every Ms. 
viewed FREE. 


2. Detailed analysis 
of saleable Mss. 


at actual han- 


complete service 
relieves you of 
every worry, ex- 
pense and 
sponsibility, that 
it achieves pub- 
lication of sale- 


re- Be re- 


able Mss., and dling cost. 
ssists 3. Mss. prepared for 
assists you to senentenee, Gal 


placed on com- 


earn the profits 
P mission basis. 


you deserve. 
Send Mss. for 
free first analy- | 5. 


4. Maximum rates 
obtained. 





Prompt payments 
assured. 











sis to 


HYDRA BOOK CORP. 


100 Fifth Ave., Dept. 310, N. Y. C. 
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Why is it 

THAT experienced writers, such as 
Edward Parrish Ware, Johan Hamlin, 
Herman Petersen, Frank Dorrence 
Hopley and others, earning hundreds 
of dollars by their stories, enroll for 


the Simplified Training Course? 


THAT scores of men and women 
enroll for the S. T. C. training and 
services after they have taken other 


courses? 


THAT the Simplified Training Course, 
more than any other, is attracting 
writers who want to sell their work, 
who are imbued with a real desire 


to succeed? 


The Answer 


is quickly apparent to those who in- 
vestigate The Author and Journalist’s 
Simplified Training Course. It is 


thoroughly personal because it trains, 











does not teach; because it has no 
patience with inessentials; because it 
is modern and authoritative and hence 
most quickly brings success to the 


student. 


The S. T. C. is unique among courses. 
Send for “The Way Past the Editor,” 
free booklet fully substantiating these 


remarks. 























THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
S. T. C. 1836 Champa Street 
Denver, Colo. 
Without any obligation on my part, please send me 
your free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor.” 


D.10/29 
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WRITING NOVELS TO SELL 

(Continued from page 27) 
max is built up steadily along the classic 
lines of dramatic inevitability. One gets it 
also, to quote novels of far different type, in 
Van Dine’s detective stories. He always 
makes his climax seem the only possible 
solution because it is conditioned by the na- 
ture of the characters. 


THESE nine points, together with others 

of related importance, will be covered in 
detail in the following articles of this series. 
An effort will be made to show writers how 
to turn out novels which are technically 
sound, strong in the essential elements of 
popularity, and likely to sell in some one or 
other of the many markets to which they 
will be submitted. Never forget that point. 
It is unreasonable to expect to sell a first 
novel easily and quickly. As the Macmillan 
letter explains, you must find the publisher 
whose plans it suits, as well as the publisher 
who thinks it’s a good story of its kind. 
The selling angle will be dealt with more 
thoroughly in a later article of the series, 
in which a number of practical marketing 
hints will be given. 

Every writer must decide for himself 
whether, situated as he may happen to be, 
it is worth his while to devote the necessary 
time to the writing of a novel on the chance 
of winning a big success. Short stories are 
bought in far greater number, of course, 
but a much bigger proportion of the novels 
written are accepted. That is inevitable, for 
there is far less competition. Magazine edi- 
tors receive short stories by the hundreds, 
many of them utter impossibilities, turned 
out by persons who have no business to be 
writing. 

And when we come to the novel, the num- 
ber of serious competitors who have to be 
reckoned with grows less. Comparatively 
few writers have the energy, determination, 
leisure, and concentration to produce novels. 
It isn’t an easy job for anybody, still less 
for a person unable to take weeks or months 
from the gainful occupation that buys the 
bread and butter. If a writer can write 
novels, I think he would be well advised to 
aim for the big success instead of the small 
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one; but there is no reason why he should 
not also write short stories, or do other lit- 
erary work, as she goes along. Personally, 
I do not favor writing a novel in a hurry. 
The best results are won by careful, well- 
planned work accomplished at leisure. 


When we bear in mind the undeniable 
fact that a seller may bring anywhere from 
a few thousands to hundreds of thousands, 
the effort certainly seems to be worth the 
candle for those who can play it. Of course, 
it is a gamble, but so is practically all liter- 
ary work. The novelist risks more than the 
short-story writer, and stands to win far 
more. As for the pleasure of the big job, 
I never yet met a novelist, amateur or pro- 
fessional, who didn’t think it the most en- 
joyable work on earth. 


In order to give practical, concrete illus- 
tration of points in technique, I shall use 
a successful novel as a model in the remain- 
ing articles of this series. The book chosen 
is “The Painted Veil,” by W. Somerset 
Maugham. 





| 
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We Can Help You Sell Your Stories 


Advice and Constructive Criticism by a successful author, 
formerly associate Editor of Munsey’s and Argosy-All Story 
Weekly. Several hundred stories sold to magazines. His 
knowledge of markets for literary work is complete and 
comprehensive. 

J. M. M. wrote: The story which you criticised for me 
sold on its first time out for $300.00. It was the first story 
I ever sold. 

Stories up to 5,000 words, $5.00. 

50 cents additional for each additional 1,000 words. 
Stories appraised, $1.00. 

Return postage required. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
603 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. 
If you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Sireet, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











FOUND—A Typist With a Heart! 
As 2000 writers will tell you. Let me prove it 
by typing your copy for 30c per thousand 
words. Carbon and postage free. Ten years’ 
experience. 


Vv. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 























rustlers. 


action, good love interest. 


character interest. 


zine possibilities. 


155 East 42nd Street, 








Stories Wanted Immediately 


Have You Something That Will Fit These Urgent Editorial Requests? 


Western Novels—About 70,000 words, plenty sustained action, and strong, romantic interest. 
Detective Novels—50,000 to 75,000 words—Thrilling mystery type, strong plot. 
Western Novelettes—15,000 to 25,000 words—He-man action, plenty gun play, no women or 


Western Shorts—3,000 to 8,000—Same type as above. 
Western Romances—Shorts and novelettes—of the ranch-romance type. Strong plots, fast 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
Love Stories—Shorts to 8,000; Novelettes 12,000 to 20,000. Girl’s viewpoint, American heroines, | 
in exotic foreign settings as well as American locale. 
Mystery Stories—Unusual shorts and novelettes that avoid the stereotyped formula—the kind | 
of story “Black Mask” uses. Realistic stories oi today’s complex civilization with strong | 
In addition to specific current magazine needs above, I am in touch with markets for all 
lengths of air-action stories, serials, novelettes and shorts; adventure, underworld, jungle stories, 
confessions and juveniles. Also illustrated magazine feature articles. I handle all types of 
magazine fiction and articles as well as novels and non-fiction books. 
Any book-length manuscript found suitable will be offered to publishers, as well as maga- | 


Writers who have stories to offer for sale should write for my circular outlining terms. 


AUGUST LENNIGER | 


Literary Agent 


New York, N. Y. 
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We Want 


Love Stories! 


We want good, clean fiction, with a 
strong, healthy love theme; plenty of 
emotional appeal, and written from the 
heroine’s viewpoint. Locales may be 
world wide, but the heroine must be an 
American Girl. 

We want these stories in lengths 
varying from 3,000 to 40,000 words. 
All manuscripts submitted will receive 
prompt reading. Authors will be given 
editorial co-operation and encourage- 
ment. Quick checks at good rates if 
stories are accepted. 

We need this material for the contents 
of a new magazine — ALL-STORY — 
which we intend to make dominate the 
love-story field. We want you to help 
us fill one issue every other week with 
the best love stories available. 

All manuscripts submitted should be 
accompanied with sufficient postage to 
insure their return in the event that we 
are unable to use them. 

MADELINE M. HEATH 
Managing Editor, ALL-STORY 
THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY 
280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








CHARLES MARCUS HORTON 


(in Who’s Who 14 years; starred by 
Edward J. O’Brien; author of “Me- 
chanics of the Short Story.’’) 


Offers Constructive Criticism of 
Prose Manuscripts 
3 EUCLID AVENUE, TROY, N.. ¥. 








WRITERS 


A writer of modern air and western stories, numerous ar- 
ticles, etc., will collaborate on short stories for $2.50 per 
thousand words. Revision, criticism. Typing with carbon 
copy, 50c per thousand words. Manuscript sales. Reading fee 
of one dollar. 125 Manuscript Markets, 25c. 


GEORGE A. SIMMONS 


Box 465, New Castle, Pa. 








SELL YOUR STORY! 
For adequate representation among talking picture 
producers, New York market, send your stories promptly. 
No special form, theme, dialogue or length required. 
The story is the thing! Correspondence invited. 


DANIEL O’MALLEY COMPANY 
109 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 








STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both Photoplay (silent 
and talking) and Magazine field. Manuscripts developed and 
revised for submission to studios and publishers. Established 
1917. Location and exceptional facilities make our SERVICE 
MOST ADVANTAGEOUS. 
commission basis. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO Coursey, 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Ho! llywood, Calif. 


Sales Department operated on 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 61) 


various length, feature articles of special interest 
to the South or of very general interest, of South- 
ern personalities and women’s and household in- 
terest, and material for our children’s department. 
We report within two weeks and pay according to 
type of material.” 


Hollywood Modes ond yr asbieien, 6912 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. Paul Hosier, Associate 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“This is a fashion magazine exclusively, devoted 
to women’s apparel, beauty culture, home furnish- 
ings, landscape gardening, etc. We use articles 
on all subjects which might be related to modes 
or fashions with a motion picture or Hollywood 
angle. We can use short stories not more than 
1500 words in length. Manuscripts are reported 
on immediately, and payment is made on publica- 
cation.” me 

Home Circle Magazine, 327 E. Caldwell, Louis- 
ville, Ky. John H. Sutcliffe, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a year. “The only material we are 
interested in at present is fiction, running from 
3500 to 5000 words, with preference given to type- 
written copy in which due care has been taken in 
regard to spelling, punctuation and paragraphing. 
We do not need photographs, poetry or any other 
material than that mentioned. We report within 
two to three weeks, and pay on publication.” 








House Beautiful, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
“We pay $25 for each accepted article, 1000 to 2000 
words with photographs, telling of valuable ex- 
periences in beautifying the home.” 





Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, Loring A. Schuler. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are 
in the market for short stories of any length, serials 
up to 75,000 words, poems and special articles of 
particular interest to women. We report promptly, 
and pay on acceptance according to type and 
length of material.” 


Ladies’ 





McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 
City. Otis L. Wiese, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “A magazine for the 
American home (particularly addressed to women). 
We have no market demands, but all manuscripts 
submitted will receive courteous attention. Short 
stories, 4000 to 5000 words; serials, 40,000 to 60,000 
words; articles, 2500 to 5000 words. Poetry is 
used occasionally. We report within two weeks, 
and pay on acceptance.” 

The Modern Priscilla, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Stella A. Bradford, Needlework and 
Fashion Editor; Della Thompson Lutes, House- 
keeping Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We want articles on interior decoration, 
needlework, homecraft, housekeeping, money-mak- 
ing ideas for women in the home, and human 
interest articles. Use one high- grade story each 
month. We pay on acceptance.” 





Miscellaneous 


C. Magazine, Box 1010, Rockford, III. 
n> C. Dawson, Editor. Issued monthly ; 15c 
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a copy. “We publish very little fiction, practically 
all club news and contributions from club members. 
We use practically no outside material at this time, 
sticking strictly to contributions from our own 
members.” 





American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. E. R. Eastman, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are not in 
the market at the present time.” 


Building and Engineering News, San Francisco, 
Calif. “We have our own staff covering the ma- 
terial we require—all devoted to the Pacific Coast 
section.” 

The Camera (Amateur Bulletin of Photog- 
raphy), 636 S. Franklin Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frank V. Chambers, Editor. “We publish only 
practical articles of interest to either amateur or 
professional photographers, line workers, etc., of 
500 to 1500 words. Manuscripts are reported on 
promptly and payment is made on acceptance.” 


Canning Age, 101 W. 31st St., New York. Nel- 
son H. Budd, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “We are in the market for features 
or news articles emphasizing factory activity, pro- 
duction of machinery for canning purposes, pack- 
aging of preserved foods in tin or glass, and new 
methods of food processing, etc. Stories may be 
any length between 600 to 2000 words. Every ar- 
ticle we publish must be illustrated with two to 
ten good photographs, proportionate with length of 
article. We report on tenth of month preceding 
issue—deadline is 15th of each month, and pay be- 
fore publication, rates arranged with author.” 








The Electric Dealer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Rudolph A. August, Managing Edi- 
tor. “We are interested in securing good material 
of almost any length about the electrical retailing 
activities of any store selling any type of electrical 
goods intended for domestic use. We can use 
good articles on servicing activities by any store, 
accompanied by photographs, if possible. We also 
use good articles about retail administration and 
various problems common to every type of retail 
establishment. The matter of length is left to the 
contributor’s judgment. In practically all cases 
we pay on acceptance, at the rate of one to five 
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. How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
ban os penne oe fe ,etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN ‘taught by our staff of literary ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, ey critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
ey are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page ommnnel catalog free. 
lease address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 


Dept. 72 Springfield, Mass. 


ublish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descrip- 

bt ye booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Moni hly, 

the leading magazine for aor workers; sample copy 
¢ annual cubscription $3.00. 



































Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an experienced author’s typist 


50c per 1000 words. Poetry, lc per line. 
Special attention given books. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
We place high-grade fiction, plays, features, poetry, 
illustrative art wr. hee ——,. 
ping Service 
INTERNATIONAL AFFILIATIONS 


Information on Request 
































typing is 


Postoffice Box 532 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING at lowest rate ever offered! 


PLUS—Bond Paper Yc per sheet 


10c™ TYPED PLUS—Carbon Copy ic per sheet 
PAGE PLUS—Necessary Postage 


Send Manuscript at once—but no money. You receive bill when 


ARCHIBALD H. McLEES 


completed 


Bristol, Pa., U. S. A. 
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Something New Under the Sun! 


We are at your service for GOOD typing at 75c 
per 1000 words and expert criticism at $1.00 per 1000. 
Remember—not how cheap but how good? 

GOT TO MAKE A SPEECH? 

We will write you a Speech, Lecture or Sermon on 
any subject for the small fee of five dollars. Let us 
Save you time and trouble in a confidential manner. 

NERVOUS? BLUE? EASILY DISCOURAGED? 

Then mail Two Dollars for ‘‘How to Work Wonders 
with Mind Power,” Armon Cheek’s Dynamic Four- 
Lesson Course in Practical Psychology. It will thrill 
you, surprise you and make you a better man, a better 
woman and a better writer! Don’t miss it. 


UNIVERSAL WRITING SERVICE 


“Service with a Smile” 


211% North Park, Mansfield, Ohio 








EARN MONEY WRITING 


My service will help you write with care and skill. It will 
show you how to get ideas, how to develop them, how to 
write stories that sell. Short-story writing taught by mail 
in ten lessons; also typing, criticism, literary revision, and 
sales service. Write for particulars. 


LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N., Kitchener, Ont., Canada 





A MAGAZINE FOR NEW WRITERS! 
THE BEGINNER’S CHANCE! 

THE NEW WRITER’S MAGAZINE buys short stories, 
poems, feature articles, etc., from its subscribers. Monthly 
cash prizes for best stories. Only subscribers are entitled to 
contribute. No stock proposition or other trick offer. Send 
$2.00 for full year’s subscription, or 25c for sample copy, to: 

JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Eastern Representative 
Box 10, Station R, New York City. 








CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic. 
Revision — Private Tutoring — Criticism. 
Sales Service. Terms on Request. 
Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 








AN UNUSUAL SERVICE! 


Magazine and Newspaper 
Clippings in quantities on any subject at reasonable 
prices. We also do Research work in the Chicago 
libraries, museums, etc. We Type your MSS. neatly 
and accurately, correcting minor errors. Lastly, we 
Criticise articles of 10,000 words or less. For further 
information, address: Box 263, Elgin, Illinois. 








YOUR HANDWRITING 


Did you know it contained a picture of your character, 
with all faults and talents clearly revealed? Let me 
convince you. A $5 two-page analysis for only $2 while 
this offer lasts. Send 20 lines of your writing in ink 
on unlined paper to 


W. E. LANDSTROM, Graphologist 
151 Church Street, Haledon, Paterson, N. J. 
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WHAT THE BIG PAY EDITORS 
WANT 


(Continued from page 15) 


Now, can you find in your story materials 
situations involving men characters mainly, 
which will give them an opportunity—novel 
or ancient will do almost equally well—to 
display the old manly virtues of courage, 
devotion to duty at risk of life, loyalty to 
the job, honesty; and can you find in those 
situations some factor, not necessarily very 
important, which can give a novel or un- 
looked-for twist to the very end? Or have 
you an idea involving characters on the 
fringes of society—sports, gangsters and 
the like—in which those characters are mus- 
ingly and ironically frustrated? If so, you 
are all set for the better popular magazines. 


PERHAPS among your notebooks there 


are some meditations on women’s prob- 
lems and interests. Have you some theories 
as to the “place of woman,” her rights and 
so on? If you can learn to express those 
theories in dramatic action, and carry your 
characters to success and happiness, you will 
have story plots for the better women’s mag- 
azines. Do you know the dreams of girl- 
hood in 1929—her heroes, her ambitions? 
All right. Plot them with drama, and let 
her realize her dreams in a striking way, and 
there’s another batch of women’s magazine 
stories. In what does the average house- 
wife take pride? Her preserving, perhaps 
—the main complication in a published sto- 
ry. Her antiques—let them save her life 
—another woman’s magazine complication. 

Have you had some experiences in dis- 
tant places that are very far from average, 
and full of the adventure quality that most 
men long for and never know? There’s 
a chance that you may interest Scribner’s 
in a true account of them. 

Are you interested in human motives? 








ADELE S. BAILEY, 





PRACTICAL SERVICE FOR WRITERS 


Highest recommendations by editors and authors. 
Write for circular. 


P. O. Box 186, Zanesville, Ohio 
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Have you a lively skepticism as to the writ- 
ten and spoken word? Have you a suffi- 
ciently aggressive curiosity about human na- 
ture to keep you struggling with the flood of 
books on psychology’ Are your medita- 
tions not full of “I wish,” but of “I won- 
der?” Well, in that case, you can look for- 
ward to Harper’s and the rest of the big 
four. 

I say look forward because few begin- 
ners are sufficiently adroit in plotting to 
please this market, and fewer still have the 
sensitive feeling for detail necessary to sug- 
gest a really significant problem or paint an 
illuminating portrait in the small space usual- 
ly given a short story in these magazines. 
And while you are looking forward, it is 
well to be making ready. Dexterity, grace, 
distinction in narrative are not altogether 
gifts; they are achievements. 


GAG THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 30) 

The specimen skits which I have quoted 
are not the type which you should submit 
to Whiz Bang, Smokehouse Monthly or 
Calgary Evye-Opener, for, while these pub- 
lications go in for racy stuff, it should be 
neither sophisticated nor lofty in tone. 
Skits, to be accepted by these markets, must 
be diamonds in the rough. But they are 
fairly valuable diamonds, for the prices paid 
range upward from $3.00 per skit. 

Racy stuff can be hammered out of a 
typewriter in surprising quantities. Sev- 
eral years ago, when I was turning out quite 
a lot of such material, I often wrote as 
many as fiity such skits in a week. Not 
all of them sold, of course, but the average 
number of sales was very satisfying, and 
so were the checks which came either in 
a few days after the manuscript was mailed 
or at the end of each month, 

When you write risque skits, keep three 
factors in mind: Be racy; hold suspense; 
never be vulgar. Govern your production 
by this code and, with a medium amount 
of ability, you are certain to make sales. 
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EFFICIENT SERVICE W& 


M* typing is neat, accurate, and promptly 
done. Minor corrections made in grammar, 
50c per thousand words and one carbon free. 


Poetry 2c a line. 


JEANNETTE BARTON 
[S) 67 West Elm Street, 


Norwalk, Ohio A) 








GUARANTEED TYPING SERVICE 


MSS. accurately typed on good bond paper, 50c 
per 1000 words—one carbon copy. Special 20% 
discount on first MS. typed. Rates on book 
lengths, mimeographing, addressing and mailing. 


RALPHIA E. BRADSHAW 


Box 651, 


Pensacola, Fla. 








copy, prompt service guaranteed. Postage 
please. No stamps, except postage. 

E. HAHN 
Route No. 3, Box 121, Fort Worth, Tex. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Until Oct. 31, Mss. typed and revised 35c a 
thousand words; without revision, 25c. Carbon 








Manuscripts With “Checks Appeal” 


A good appearance is half the battle in selling your stories. 
Let Miss Geary put a professional touch to your manuscripts, 
You'll be delighted with her neat, accurate, and prompt serv- 
i Mer rates are only 50c per 1000 words on good bond 


ice. 


paper with carbon copy. 


typing has the 


283 


Lisgar Street, 


“‘checks appeal.’’ 


MISS E. A. GEARY 


A trial will convince you that her 


Ottawa, Canada 


























H. G. 


E have just purchased a small 
quantity of a collected anthology 
of all the short stories of H. G. Wells. 
This 


and in easily readable type. 
copies we have are now on sale at 
$4.00 the copy, postpaid. 


G. WELLS has a wealth of plot 
* material in his short stories that 
will lend ample assistance to the am- 
bitious short story writer. Order your 
copy at once for four dollars from 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., 


book was 
Doubleday and Doran for $6.00. It 


is well bound, printed on good paper, 


WELLS 


sold by 


formerly 


The 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Rejected Short Stories Sold 


Free reading, no commission charged. With criticism 
and revision authors coached on characterization, plot- 
ting, suspense, climax. Specialists on love, western, fly- 
ing, detective, confession stories. Typing, 50c thousand, 
SHORT STORY SPECIALISTS 
767 BE. 176th Bt, KN. ¥. C. Provo, So. Dak. 
283 Lisgar St., Ottawa, Can. 


OOK MANUSCRIPTS 


All Subjects—Fiction (Novel length), Verse, 
World War, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi- 
cine, Science, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Miscellaneous. Immediate 
Reading and Report. No reading fee. Prose 
(30,000 words up); Verse (book-size collections). 
Oept. W.D., DORRANCE & CO., Publishers, Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia Pa. 

















There are no short cuts to literary success 
..- However, there is competent guidance 
that is invaluable... For criticism, market- 
ing and collaboration, write 


R. CRAIG CHRISTENSEN 
106 Washington Ave., Greenville, O. 





Honest Typing and Criticism 


Six years of study under best authorities available at 
low rates. Typing, 50c per thousand. Criticism, 50c 
per thousand. Minor corrections, one carbon copy, and 
mailing to one market free, if desired. 


EDGEBROOK STUDIO 


Edgebrook, Rowley, Mass. 











Writing Dramatic Fiction 
Is the Quickest Way to the 


Motion Picture Screen 


The modern author today, who can inject virile drama 
into his stories, has a possible THREE WAY MARKET 
for his writings—PUBLICATION (Magazine, Book and 
Serial Rights), the LEGITIMATE STAGE and MOTION 
PICTURE RIGHTS, the latter usually bringing returns 
far in excess of the other two combined. TALKING 
PICTURES have opened a new field for the trained 
writer—now is the time to start your literary career while 
the opportunity is available. 

Hollywood Institute offers training in Dramatic Fiction 
Writing which will help authors who have met with 
moderate success acquire the necessary dramatic percep- 
tion to make their stories interesting to producers of Silent 
or Talking Pictures, and it will teach beginners how to 
write Dramatic Fiction that may be featured by the maga- 
zines and later sold to Motion Picture Producers, 


You May Test Your Writing Aptitude 
without cost or obligation by signing the coupon below for 


our WRITING ANALYSIS CHART. Satisfy yourself 
if your urge to write comes from ambition or a natural 


ability. HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY—DO IT 
T Hollywood Photoplay and Fiction Institute, 

5507 Santa Monica Blvd., I 

| Hollywood, Calif. | 

Gentlemen: l 

I I am interested in [J Dramatic Fiction Writing. i 


| ©) Photoplay Writing. Send me without cost or obli- 
gation your Writing Analysis Chart for a free test | 
I of my writing aptitude as promised in Writer’s Digest. | 


ee LGtetie GEE Mate die LEO EST Se eRe A oe Sew kee l 
RT Paes ete wivisrcc mined ce esalaie ig Wie velaly a aivaid aia wide Seie-orcters | 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 65) 


cents a word. We are always glad to consider 
any material and will respond to queries from pros- 
pective contributors.” 


The Etude, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Our needs are peculiarly specialized. Imagine 
an audience of 20,000 music lovers, students and 
teachers; all of them interested in the vital things 
of the music life; a great majority interested in 
the practical side of Piano Playing, and especially 
anxious for any information which will enable 
them to play better, to play with more facility, 
and to get more pleasure and profit from practice. 
Others are interested in non-hackneyed aspects of 
Musical History of wide appeal; others in Violin 
Playing, Organ Playing, Singing and in getting 
the best methods of teaching. In other words, 
The Etude is a practical, utilitarian, educational 
magazine, looking for ‘Tell How’ material of the 
entertaining, instructive and inspirational type. It 
is not a musical newspaper. None of its space is 
devoted to the criticism of musical artists or to 
the discussion of abstruse musical subjects. We 
are not looking for dissertative material of the 
feuilleton or editorial type, but for rational, in- 
nately interesting, always readable stuff of the 
‘work-a-day’ kind, touching the progressive activ- 
ities of the world of music. Any writing, to be 
available, must be sound, lively and sensible. Pre- 
ferred length i is from 100 to 2200 words. We report 
within a month, and pay on publication, $5 a 
column.” 


Export Trade and Finance, 20 Vesey Street, New 

York. Archibald J. Wolfe, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly; 20c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are in 
the market for constructive articles on export poli- 
cies, advertising and merchandising, accompanied 
by illustrations. Export Trade and Finance is a 
technical magazine and cannot use superficial ma- 
terial prepared by persons not having first-hand 
knowledge of foreign trade. We report on manu- 
scripts promptly, and pay on publication at the rate 
of one cent a word.” 





The Express Messenger, 
Railway Express Agency, 
York, is not in the market for manuscripts. 
receive more material than they can use. 

The First Wisconsin Triangle, published by the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
“We are in the market for short savings stories of 
less than 1000 words in length—800 words is the 
ideal length. These stories may describe in nar- 
rative or fact style, how people have overcome 
financial problems through the use of savings ac- 
counts. Or, how saving on household expenditures, 
personal items and so forth have enabled individuals 
to accumulate some money in the bank. These 
stories will be paid for at the rate of $10 each on 
acceptance. A copy of the Triangle will be for- 
warded on request.” 


house organ for the 
65 Broadway, New 
They 





Flyers (formerly Air Adventures), 80 Lafayette 
St., New York, N. Y. Editor, Allan K. Echols. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
are in the market for short stories up to 6000 


(Continued on page 72) 
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THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 
(*James Knapp Reeve and *Agnes M. Reeve, Editors) 


DO YOU KNOW 


that ours is the oldest established Literary Service in America? For twenty-five years it has 
served writers, hundreds of whom have testified their appreciation of our aid. 

We read manuscripts and give writers the benefit of our experience in perfecting them 
to the point where they will be acceptable to editors and publishers. 

_To be entirely free for this work we have disposed of our monthly magazine, The 
Writer's Bulletin, which is now consolidated with Writer's Digest. Our work in future 
will be wholly confined to the criticism of manuscripts, revision of same when that is required, 
preparation of copy for publication, and advice as to markets, and the sale of manuscripts for 
our clients. Specially will we give attention to correct typing, and to the preparation of book 
manuscripts for publication. (And to the publication and sale of standard textbooks for 
writers, as below.) 

The charges for Reading, full Letter of Criticism, and Advice Regarding Markets, for 
each manuscript, are as follows: 


TN For ds cn cad dibs CUI p eed eA RSA OW ASRS SUE $1.00 
ee IR 65512) 5 claie 0G. ssc emia daihiee a dor ae eae Ose een L eR SOA 1.60 
IN oy, sinc eve rcs iano oi plainiaiedie we hae Mob We tihae Rowe eae anew 2.25 
IN of nol ns Cle igicts.c wane tires aula apie Gin BiauSEIs Wa Iew ew ate wea 3.00 
I NN I so os cre pracy scores hem vimaorwigs io nears Sia Row marCeeeItN 8.75 


Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, and up to 40,000 words, 50 cents additional for each 
thousand words. 

For MSS. of more than 40,000 words, special rates will be given on application. 

Criticism of Poetry $1.50 for one, two or three poems of a total between 10 and 50 lines, 
and $3.00 for one, two, or three poems of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 

Special rates, on application, for collections totalling 200 lines or more. 

Typing of manuscripts—50c a thousand words. With one carbon copy, 75c. Our typing 
service is of the very best character. 

Revision, complete editing, or rewriting, if required, will be charged for according to the 
extent and character of the work. This, of course, can be told only after reading the individual 
manuscript. 

We employ no assistants as “readers” or critics, consequently will undertake no more 
manuscripts than those to which we can give personal attention. 


Our Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Craftsmanship (Dimick)........... ee 
Wy eee eid: Thay fo Bel. NURS CrING on oo oais so osc oigsccescesiseneen es basien 3.50 
PSE oe Petes OP AOCES CEO ogc. 5 oa 0 6s ins dseswie's ee ooibine e600 40 vinieee 2.50 
I oie oc conor welded aes chews knaanan see cbnnsitass wee 2.50 
FS SOULS We Ie CB UMIIOED 5s ics odncccie ss Sh caeweest oes eesesemes ee 2.10 
Tecnme Gt Facieeth Ween, CROW) 6.6.5. 6.0.000 5 cos ccece snes sys se sneees 1.75 
Se eS eID IIE ooo a 5 is sate soo 9:3: 0 3 0 o.c screw preidipnione soo wiere eres ee 1.50 
Re IR CE ND. CE NID oo 6 ie iccs se 0:00 iso. 3 s.n bv ovis dials ima siseisivin bso-00 1.00 
SS Wave £0 Rise MNEs By WAGES ios: 5 osc ccccccwesesecaseceseenescace 1.20 
ee NE I NN a 5 oi5 ciciawin ei cswnwe ss. 0's one eien ss aaancicge ee ees 1.00 
ee EE I ooo iis o b as aew ase anGe Sed eeessesenene Sneaks ne: Sa 
a NNN PN NN oo 6 nwcminrn 01:4 wcinie due eewinley oe weewmsie Dawes 19 
ee ee a ae Ge 2 re er nee 65 
ee oa eons ne enc aed < SSR bad ees naw sun mermmssion ae 
The Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language................... soa: ee 
I I IN oo sin pis ecdre cists sipinaoie Sie Gide see ana 4 Rd OiaIe alee 2.65 
ee eR IIE oo ori ors esis ns cre asc sic win eo taas asawreaieere ben brine bg — Feist end .25 


CATALOGUE OF 30 OTHERS 
THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, Franklin, Ohio 


*Formerly editor of the Editor and of The Writer’s Bulletin. 

“Agnes M. Reeve is well and favorably known through her pertinent articles in the various writers’ maga- 
zines, upon Short Story work, and by her many correspondents who have testified their appreciation of her 
searching, but kindly letters of criticism, 
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The number of authors who are using the professional 
services of the Grotts Literary Trio is increasing 
steadily. Criticism and coaching in 
THE SHORT STORY 
POEM—ESSAY—SERMON 
The Trio is INCORPORATED as provided by the 
laws of the State of Illinois. Write for particulars to 


THE GROTTS LITERARY TRIO, Butler, Ill. 











BEFORE 
The Editor Buys -- - 


he must read your story. A sorry 
looking manuscript on poor 
paper convinces the editor that 
he is looking at an amateurish 
piece of work. Two, quick, ex- 
perienced motions of his hands 
and the manuscript is back in 
the envelope with a rejection 
slip cuddling next to it. 

Had the manuscript been typed 
on fresh, crisp, good-looking 
stationery and enclosed in the 
official stiff envelope, he would 
at least have READ your story. 
A successful salesman dresses 
well. The manuscript that looks 
cheap and scrubby is yet to be 
bought! 


Give Yourself the Breaks! 


Dress up your manuscript. Be sure 
that the editor at least reads your story. 
Make sure that his first impression is a 
good one. Treat yourself to professional 


stationery. 


100 sheets high grade MS paper, 
84% x11 inches 

100 second sheets for making 
carbon copies 

25 Manila Envelopes, 44% x 91% 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9, for 


return purposes 


This high - grade professional 
manuscript stationery can be had 
NOW at only $1.50. Send your 
order and check to Writer’s Digest, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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TWELVE CARDINAL ELEMENTS 
OF SHORT STORY WRITING 
(Continued from page 33) 
who are after the plunder—and so the “‘pun- 
ishment fits the crime,” the gang is dispersed 

and all is quiet in Los Bordos. 

In each succeeding scene the reader is 
made to feel that eventually something is 
going to happen to Don Ramon, but he nev- 
er knows quite what it will be. In this, as 
in almost all stories of this type, the pic- 
turesque villain ‘gets his” and Law and Or- 
der triumph, but the pace is fast and furious 
and each incident invariably brings the cli- 
max one step nearer. Action, action, and 
still more action is the keynote of the West- 
erns; the noise and movement must be pre- 
sented so that the reader is carried along 
as though the whole thing were taking place 
before his very eyes. He must be made to 
hear the clatter of galloping hoofs, the spit- 
ting of six-guns, the crashes and cries inci- 
dent to such scenes. And to accomplish this 
requires a command of the technique of 
fiction writing. 


IRECTLY opposed to this method of 
working up to a climax is the story in 
which the climax is the result of decisions 
on the part of the leading characters. Such 
fiction depends to a great extent upon char- 
acter drawing and upon quiet situations, and 
so a different phase of technique comes into 
play. 

Setting, atmosphere, interpretive phras- 
ing, dialogue, are of more importance, for 
only by making the people concerned seem 
very real indeed can the story be made to 
hold the interest of the reader. 

“Preferred Lies,” a golf story, by Ben 
Ames Williams in the August 3rd issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post is a good in- 
stance of this kind of writing. Here a girl 
has two lovers and in order to have a climax 
she must choose between them, and to make 
the climax effective her choice needs to meet 
the approval of the reader. The difficult 
feature of the writing is to make both suit- 
ors worthy of the girl and yet keep the lat- 
ter in the reader’s sympathies when she does 
make the decision. 

In “Preferred Lies,’ Mr. Williams not 


| only makes the individuality of the three 
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leading characters outstanding—-he makes 
each character in the story a real personality. 
This is accomplished by giving setting and 
background and atmosphere that account for 
the doings and decisions of each person in 
the story. 

The opening shows Mr. Bayne, Bayne 
Cord Tires Co., considering various young 
men for a post in South America—one that 
will require ability of a high order. Mr. 
Bayne has an attractive daughter—Sally by 
name—and one of her suitors is a charming 
young man who has been three years in the 
main office. The reader is made to feel that 
Charlie Caster is altogether delightful, has 
all the social graces and a considerable love 
of easy living. 

Duff Mace, the “other man,” Sally says 
is the “sort that breaks the furniture when 
he walks across the room.” A nice, big 
clumsy man who loves life as he finds it; 
likes to walk in all kinds of wind and weath- 
er and who never takes advantage of a pre- 
ferred lie—choosing always to fight it out 
on the golf course as—the reader is sure— 
he will do in any situation in which he may 
find himself. 

Mr. Bayne takes the two young men up 
to his mountain camp early in the season 
while winter rules prevail at the golf course, 
with the idea of choosing one of them for 
the South American position. The reader 
is made to feel, through the subt!e technique 
of which Mr. Ames is past master, that Mr. 
Bayne’s decision will have something to do 
with his much loved daughter’s future—as 
indeed it does. 

Mr. Bayne also takes with him his lawyer, 
Annis, so that they may have a foursome. 
Playing winter rules, Mace and Mr. Bayne 
against Annis and Caster, the reader dis- 
covers Caster always using the preferred lie 
and Mace invariably playing his ball where 
he finds it, though he knows that by so doing 
(Continued on page 74) 
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BRAITHWAITE’S ANTHOLOGY 
and YEARBOOK of 
AMERICAN POETRY 


1925-1926-1927-1928 
Edited, with a Critical Introduction, by 
WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


“A National Institution.” 
—May Lamberton Becker. 


“No practising Poet can afford to be without 
one.” —Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
$4.00 a Volume 
HAROLD VINAL, Ltd. 
100 Charles St., 
Publishers of Poetry and Beautiful Books 


Boston, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF MERIT CONSIDERED FOR PUBLICATION. 





TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manuscripts. 
Novels, plays, stories, magazine articles, essays, sermons, 
poems promptly, accurately typed. Good paper, double spaced; 
clear carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sample of work on 
request. Fifty cents thousand words. Songs and poems, two 
cents a line. 


MAUDE K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill. 





“Received my story and don’t think it 
could have been typed any better. Thanks 
for Revisions and Corrections.” 

(Quotation from a customer's letter) 
If you want satisfaction like this, send your typing to 


FLORENCE W. ORCUTT 


2111 Van Hise Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin 





FREE 


from the boredom of 


TYPING AND MAILING 


Authors who use my guaranteed typing service are 

privileged to my mailing service free. Ask me about it. 

Rates: 50c per 1000 with carbon; poetry, lc per line. 
FLOYD A. HICKOK 


715 Nicholas Street, Defiance, Ohio 











You’ll Come Back For More 


when you have tried our manuscript typing service. 
Neat, accurate, prompt service, as only those who are 
interested in your work can do it. We guarantee 
satisfaction at reasonable rates. 


MISS H. JEAN KILPATRICK 
520 Cambridge Street, Ottawa, Canada 














508 Western and Santa Monica Blidg., 


Ss ROR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 
For Silent and Talking Pictures 
Not a school--no courses or books to sell. You are just as capable of writing acceptable stories 
as thousands of successful writers. Original plots and ideas are what is wanted. Plots accepted 
in any form. Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. Send for free booklet. 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917 


7) 
OLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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NOTICE! 


Do you wish to know the secret of The 
Nature and Source of All Truth and 
Knowledge? (Apart from any belief.) 
If so, send your name, read the book and 
then send whatever you find it worth to 
you: be that $1 or $100, or nothing. 


W. D. MITCHELL 


80 Lawton Blvd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 








BOOKS BY MAIL 


15 per cent discount, Postage Prepaid, on Any Brand 
New Perfect Book, including all Latest Fiction, Non- 
Fiction and Boys’ and Girls’ Books. (No Texts.) 
State Book Wanted then deduct 15 per cent from Pub- 
lisher’s Price and send Check or Money Order. 


PARK AVENUE BOOK CLUB 
247 Park Ave., No. 4, New York City 








Dialog Writers, story and photoplay, use 
this book. Verbs of Speech, defined and 
classified. 

Fifty Cents, Postpaid 


Cc. V. SHOLL 
Dept. D, Box 376, Mankato, Minnesota 








Active Writer Will Help You 


I am selling short stories, feature articles, and poems, 
Have time to help with your manuscripts along same 
line. Brief constructive criticism on any manuscript 
under 8000 words with market suggestion for one 
dollar. Poems, 2 cents per line. 


CLAUDE B. CARTER 
156 E. Tulane Road, Columbus, Ohio 





Meet Editor’s Requirements 
Have your manuscripts typewritten in proper 
form approved by editors. Minor corrections. 
Carbon copy. 50 cents a 1000 words. Prompt 
and efficient service our guarantee. 


MITCHELL TYPING SERVICE 
732 Seventeenth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 








YOU WRITE IT—LET US SELL IT 
We market short stories, novelettes, 
songs, poems, etc. 

Expert criticism, revision and typing. 
NATIONAL WRITERS’ SERVICE 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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(Continued from page 68) 


words, novelettes 25,000 words, and serials, five 
parts, up to 55,000 words. Stories must be fast- 
moving and have the tang of the air. Scenes may 
be anywhere but we prefer the American back- 
ground. Although there may be woman interest 
we do not want love stories. The yarns must ap- 
peal to the youth who is interested in flying and 
flyers. We report within two weeks, and pay two 
cents a word and up on acceptance for aviation 
fiction of the action type.” 


The Gibson Art Co., 233 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Helen M. Reid, Editor. “We are in the 
market for Greeting Cards for all occasions. For 
special seasons, such as Christmas, we buy about 
six months ahead of the season. Our need is for 
snappy, up-to-date greetings—the sort of things 
one person would be likely to say to another. 
Four lines is the average length—never more than 
eight lines. We usually report within a day or 
two after receipt, and pay 50c a line and up.” 


The Homiletic Review, 354 4th Ave., New York 
City. Geo. W. Gilmore, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are overstocked 
with manuscripts.” 


The Inland Printer, 632 Sherman St., Chicago, 
Ill. J. L. Frazier, Editor. Issued monthly; 40c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want educational ar- 
ticles on business, financial, selling and technical 
phases of the printing business. Photographs are 
accepted if pertinent. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks, and pay on publication at the 
rate of $10.00 a page.” 


The Jewelers’ Circular, 239 W. 39th Street, New 
York City. T. Edgar Willson, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 20c a copy; $4.00 a year. “Technical, 
historical, and merchandising material pertaining 
directly to the jewelry trade, to the precious metals 
and gems and the manufacture thereof, is wanted. 
Photographs should always accompany manu- 
scripts when possible. We report on manuscripts 
immediately, and pay from $7.50 a page up to $15, 
depending upon the character of the material, 
amount of type used, illustrations, etc.” 


The Kingskrafters, Kingston, Ark. Otto Er- 
nest Rayburn, Manager. “We offer a market for 
short stories, feature articles with photographs, and 
verse. Stories should be around 2000 words in 
length and contain plenty of action. Feature ar- 
ticles are wanted, dealing with things unique in 

(Continued on page 76) 











TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Manuscripts, 50c per 1000 words; Poetry, lc per line. 
Contracts—legal notices. 
Free corrections in spelling, punctuation and grammar. Clear carbon copy free. All work done 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Give us a trial. 


THE CARTER INDUSTRIES, 1136 Walling Ave., Dept. T, Houston, Texas 


articles by experienced typists. 


on high grade bond paper. 


Special attention given to scientific 
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NOW YOU CAN LEARN THE SECRET 
OF SHORT STORY WRITING 
FOR ONLY $5 


We present to you the finest chance 
you’ve ever had for learning how to 
produce stories editors want. Produc- 
ing stories editors want and pay for 
is the goal of every true writer, and 
the experts who wrote this course 





show you with much detail just how 
to do it. This course is now available 
at the unusually low price of $5. This 
$5 may mean a difference of $50—or 
$500—in the price you receive for 
your stories. 





be extended for 1 year.] 





AND GET THE WRITER’S DIGEST FREE 
—if you act quickly 


As a special inducement to prompt action, we are offering a year’s subscription 
for Writer’s Digest, absolutely FREE, with this educational short-story course at $5. 
Send for the “Ideal” course now, and besides receiving its valuable lessons, you'll 
receive in addition 12 big, instructive issues of this recognized journal for writers, 
absolutely FREE of charge. [If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will 








Master the Art of 


—Study the “Ideal’? Way— 





25 BIG LESSONS AND 
12 SUPPLEMENTARY 
LESSONS 


These 25 lessons cover every point 
from the “First Essentials in Short 
Story Writing,” “How to Get a 
Story,” and “How to Handle Emo- 
tion,” to “Atmosphere and Color,” 
“How to Write Dialogue,” “Climax 
and Conclusion,” and “How and 
Where to Sell.” 

As a special gift we include 12 sup- 
plementary lessons covering “Char- 
acter Interest, Denouement, Plot and 
Character, Compression, Local Color, 
etc.” 











An offer so generous as this is always 
welcomed heartily, so be sure to get your 
order in now, and thus avoid any delay 
in receiving the first copy of your FREE 
subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST. 
Mail the coupon today. 





Short Story Writing 


Perhaps you are troubled by faults in 
writing you haven’t been able to correct. 
Perhaps you are unconsciously guilty of 
mistakes that cause heartbreaking re- 
jections. The /deal Course in Short- 
Story Writing will help you. The 
authorities who wrote it teach you the 
fundamentals and the necessary rules. 
Study their lessons and you will master 
the short-story form. 





re nee ee. Tee CO eae eS eee | 
{| WRITER'S DIGEST, ] 
l 20-22 E. Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. l 
1 Gentlemen—Enclosed please find $5 (currency, money ] 


| order, check), for which send me the “Ideal” Course in ] 
{ Short-Story Writing, and Writer’s Digest for an entire | 


" year. 
Ee ay Te ae RR TRC eT l 
(UIUC RTP DAR DmET TRAEEA ROD ne ETO w 
1 CO rs5 dtd kee oneee sian ee cSbeeaeede DIONE s0.0sceveces 


| D2) New Subscription D0 Renewal Subscription 
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TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 


$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special g 





reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


A PULL WITH THE EDITOR 
A perfectly typed manuscript will impress the 
editor in your favor. I guarantee the kind of 
typing that pleases an editor. 50c per 1000 





words. Carbon copy and extra first page. 
MISS CLELA BRAHM 
P. O. Box 53, Los Angeles, Calif. 








If You Want Bigger and Better Checks 

Let me type your manuscripts on beautiful bond paper and 
correct all errors in punctuation, spelling, and English, Work 
mailed flat in heavy envelope reaches you crisp and fresh. 
One carbon and return postage free. 50c per thousand words 
—poetry lc a line. 

Be Content With Nothing But the Best 
GLADYS MONTEZ, P. O. Box 612, Denver, Colo. 
Formerly of San Antonio, Texas 








° 
Expert Service to Authors! 
Technically correct preparation of manuscripts neces- 
sary for editors’ acceptance. yping, 50c per 1000 words, 
Careful revision and typing, T5c per 1000 words. Carbon 
copy, extra title and last sheet free. Return postage paid, 
All work receives immediate attention. 


LA BELLE-McCOLL BUREAU 
218 North 7th Street, Brainerd, Minn. 








MANUSCRIPTS PREPARED 
a university graduate 
No charge for 


as editors want them by 

with ten experience. 

minor grammatical errors. 
L. E. KOPPLIN 


Iron River, Wis. 


years’ 








MANY of the literary critics 
advertising in WRITER'S 
DIGEST have built up a splendid 
business for themselves solely 
from the readers of this magazine. 
Several of these literary critics 
operate large offices with a corps 
of assistants. 
O the mature man or woman 
who is an expert at literary crit- 
icism and has a wide acquaintance 
among publishers, WRITER’S 
DIGEST offers a lucrative source 
of income. 


Send for advertising rates and 
full details stating references. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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TWELVE CARDINAL ELEMENTS 
OF SHORT STORY WRITING 
(Continued from page 71) 
he is dragging his partner—the head of the 

firm—down to defeat. 

The night before the game it rains and is 
disagreeable, and after dinner Duff comes 
in from the veranda with shining eyes. 

“Say, who'll go for a tramp ?” he 
proposed. “I get a kick out of rain like 
this. It’s blowing great guns. Let’s 
all go. What do you say?” 

To which Caster replies: 

Duff. I’m a house dog.” 

Needless to add that Sally goes tramping 
through the storm with Duff and loses her 
heart, and Mr. Bayne decides that the man 
who will have nothing to do with preferred 
lies on the golf course is the man for the 
South American position. 


“Not me, 


There is no “high moment” in the sense 
of an exciting incident; there is no fight, 


no accident, no crisis to bring about the cli- 
max; it is a matter of characterization so 
well done that the ending is logical and sat- 
isfactory. 

Kach of these stories illustrates a differ- 
ent kind of technique; each is equally good 
in its particular way. 

The element of suspense is sustained 
a manner that interests the reader to the 
very end, and leaves him with the feeling 
that all is as it should be when he lays aside 
the magazine. 

The student writer can not study these 
two stories without realizing how much the 
method of presentation depends upon the 
plot and climax of the story he is about to 
write. With a clear, concise outline of his 
plot always before him, the writer can choose 
the method and style adapted to his ma- 
terial, and so work up to the climax in the 
manner best calculated to impress the reader 
favorably. 


* * x 
Hi-Z August number of Harper’s Maga- 
sine contains a story entitled “Centt- 


pede” by Mrs. Katherine Fullerton Gerould, 
an eminent essayist and fiction writer, which 
should interest students of technique. It has 
little plot and scarcely any climax—as the 
average reader understands climax—but re- 
lies for its appeal upon a South Sea Island 
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S setting and unusual situations and charac- 
terizations. 

It is a remarkable story to be written by 
a woman, for it reflects the man’s point of 
view so completely, being told in the first 
person by a young man who figures but 
slightly in the events of the tale. 

This is the sort of fiction which would 
not be apt to find place if offered by a writ- 
er unknown to fame, and we might add that 
such a writer could not do acceptably a story 
‘ of this type, for practice in the technique 
of all essential elements, and the knowledge 
resulting from such practice, are the need- 
ed qualifications. 


wm 


i a 


| HOW TO MAKE YOUR SONG 
: SINGABLE 


(Continued from page 5: 


» 
) 


} 

This little sermon on singability is based 
on the new song of mine. Of course, I’m a 
bit proud of it, as any writer is proud of his 
honest efforts. Yet, perhaps it is only fair to 
give you the other side of the picture. Per- 
haps I have been pinning medals on myself 
unduly. Yesterday, a music publisher came 
into my office. He picked up a copy of my 
new song. 

He said, “This that new number you've 
been all steamed up about? Hmm. Rotten. 
Joe write the music? Terrible. Suppose 
Pete made the orchestrations? He should 
be a plumber.” 

The average publisher has been bumped 
so often that if he paid more than a dime 
for Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata” he 
would think he was being stung. So, it’s 
a tough life. All I hope is that my new 
song really goes over the top so I can high- 
hat that publisher! If the song doesn’t 
click though there are 450,000 words in 
the dictionary with which to write another 
song. It is only necessary to mix up about 
one hundred and twenty of them so that 
my adjectives come out even. 

If your first song, written with a weather 
eye on the quality of singability, isn’t a bal- 
loon ascension, write another one. Keep on 
writing. There is more wisdom in those 
three words than in all the articles on song 
writing ever written. 
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Lined Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Do you long to succeed as an author? Many 
potential writers don't know their own dormant 
ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test indicates your 
power to create plots, characters that live, to 
understand human motives. ete. Dr. Richard 
Burton, a nationally recognized short-story author- 
ity, offers you a complete practical, resu!t-getting 
i home study training. It develops style ability, 
Dr. Burton perfect technique, and teaches the methods of 
sssful writers 

ANALYSIS TEST FREE Send for it today and receive expert 
critic's opinic m of your story instinct—also booklet, ‘‘Short-Story 
Writing,’’ and evidence of the success of Dr. Burton’s students 











Laird Extension Institute, 568 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








. . 
Unusual Manuscript Service 
Typing, criticism, and revision at low cost for highest 
grade service. Typing, 50c per thousand words. Following 
free: Complete carbon copy; extra title and last pages; 
minor errors corrected; four possible markets. Criticism, 
60c per thousand words. Minimum charge, $1.00 


PORTER WRITING SERVICE 
7735 N. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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STOP! Our high-quality service offers you careful 

revision, neat and accurate typing with ear- 
bon copy, = mpt attention, and assistance 
in selling. Lowest prices, too—40c per 1000 
words; le a line for poems. Such a complete, economica 
manuscript service is just what you have been looking for, 
isn’t it? Give us a trial; we guarantee satisfaction. 


BESSINGER SERVICE Co. 
D-133 South East St., Galion, Ohio 












MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly and accurately; dictionary service; first 
copy on beautiful bond paper; white second 
sheet; 8 cents per page; special rates on book 
manuscripts. 

FERDINAND A. KRAL 
1268 Clay Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











. 
20 to 40 Stories For Sale? 
Critics say that unless you’ve that many good manu- 
scripts on sale, you're not a_ professional Let me 
shouider the burden of typing so you'll have more 
time for creative writing. I charge 50 cents per thou- 
sand words with carbon copy. 


MARGARET SORE TON 
2463 Valentine Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 













SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
On all typing. Neat, accurate and prompt 
service. Rate. 59¢ per 1000 words, including 
minor corrections and one carbon copy. Return 
postage paid. 

V. V. ROSSI 
P. O. Box 415, Masontown, Pa. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
HIGH-CLASS SERVICE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
MARY WIDMER 
Route 5, Box 20, Seattle, Wash. 
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Ss. O. S. | 


Are you ready to cry for help because you can’t 
keep enough manuscripts out simultaneously. I will 
help by typing them for you at 50c per 1000 words. 
Minor corrections and carbon copy included. 


MARIE McNEILL | 
44 McAllister St., San Francisco, Calif. 














ATTENTION 


Manuscripts typed accurately and neatly. (Grammatical 
correction and criticism. Markets suggested. Rates, 
45c per thousand words with carbon copy Special 
rates on book length manuscripts. 


THOMASINA WAYSON 


Pacific Grove, California 











Let Me Prepare Your Manuscripts 
IN APPROVED FORM 
\0c per 1000 words—proof-read. Minor cor- 
rections, carbon copy free. Neat, accurate 
work. Prompt service. Poetry, 2c per line. 
KATHRYN H. MACK 


646 Fifth Avenue, San Francisco, California 














NEAT AND ACCURATE TYPING | 
at 40c per 1000 words. I will make minor correc- | 
tions and furnish one carbon copy. 


MRS. ARLIE PROCTOR 


Box 150, Pampa, Texas 








TYPING THAT’S NEAT 
Persuades the Editor 
ie per 1000 words—poetry 2c per line. Free 
carbon copy and minor corrections. 


MAX ROBERTS 
Box 243, OSKALOOSA, IOWA 








BLANCHE M. ROBINSON 
1110 Trail Street, Dodge City, Kansas 
Send your manuscripts to me for copying. I 
guarantee accurate and neat work. Jl5c per 
sheet on high-grade Hammermill Bond; carbon 
copy free. Poetry, 2c per line. 








AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed neatly and _ accurately. 
Prompt and careful attention given to all work. 
Reasonable rates. Write for information to 


F. O. BROWN 
R. 2, Box 1042, Clayton, Mo. 
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(Continued from page 72) 


nature the world ’round. Short verse of actual 
merit is wanted: Cash payment is made for all 
acceptable material.” 

Macfadden Publications have decided not to pub- 
lish Junior True Story Magazine at this time, and 
therefore they will have no requirements in the 
matter of manuscripts. An announcement of the 
publication of this new magazine was made in a 
recent issue. 

MacLean’s Magazine, Toronto, Ont., Canada. IE 
Napier Moore, Editor. “We are interested in 
Canadian material more than anything else. Our 
non-fiction articles are confined to articles dealing 
specifically with Canadian subjects. Our fiction 
is not so restricted, though about 90% of it comes 
from Canadian writers living in Canada, 6% comes 
from British writers, and the remainder from 
United States authors. So that we are not a large 
market, so far as the United States author is con- 
cerned. We do not purchase stories the setting 
of which is peculiarly United States—by that I 
mean that we should not be interested in a story 
dealing with Virginia mountain types or Texas 
types or Alabama types. An occasional Western 
story laid in a United States setting will suit us, 
because we can very easily adapt it to a Canadian 
setting. Sea stories and such, having a more gen- 
eral application, are on rather a different footing. 
We like stories which do not exceed 5,000 words 
in length. We do not pay on a wordage basis, but 
so much per story for the Canadian rights. And, 
in cases where the United States rights are dis- 
posed of independently, we insist on simultaneous 
publication with the American magazine holding 
the copyright.” 


Medical Economics, Rutherford, N. J. H. 
Sheridan Baketel, M. D., Editor. “We can use 
more material from outside writers, but it must be 
of the sort to catch the interest of the busy physi- 
cian. What we are particularly anxious to get 
are stories of well-equipped physicians’ offices, with 
photographs. If an author knows of any very at- 
tractive office or reception room in his locality, 
we should be glad to hear from him. There is 
every chance that we should ask him to write 
up an account of the offices and secure photographs. 
The offices, however, must be modern. We are 
also interested in learning about medical groups 
or small clinics in which from three to eight men 
work together. It is always advisable to write us 
beforehand, as there are many suggestions that we 
may be able to give the author. We want stories 
of small professional buildings designed for ten or 
twenty men, but they must be modern.” 














rewrite with Confidence that you are Meeting 





THE SURE-SHOT WAY of Preparing Your Short-Story for Market 


Send it to me today with $2 for a Thorough, Practical Criticism, Fully Detailed so you can 


Characters. Minor flaws and errors in diction corrected on pages. Revision Instructions Written. 


RUBY ARCHER GRAY, 2595 Florentina Ave., Alhambra, Cal. 


Editorial Requirements in Plot, Theme and 
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Modern Mechanics, Robbinsdale, Minn. “Special 
need—short mechanical items with photos and dia- 
grams. Ideas for page washes are always in de- 
mand. Special features with photos, 1000 words 
or less. ‘How to builds’ on worthwhile projects 
which have appeal to those who like to work with 
tools are urgently needed. Tell the story of me- 
chanical developments with pictures. No fiction. 
One week manuscript service with liberal rates 
paid on acceptance.” 


Muench & Co., 557 West Monroe 

t., Chicago, Ill. “We are interested in receiving 
editorial material of interest to automotive part 
jobbers and dealers.” 


; C. Wendel 


a New Thought Magazine, Tonga- 
Mizanna Wolff, Editor. “We de- 
sire short articles of successful demonstrations, 
original household helps, short poems, smiles, 
meatless recipes; in fact, anything else that will 
help lighten the burdens in this life. We pay for 
contributions in subscriptions only.” 


Namusta, 
noxie, Kansas. 


National Justice, 1658 Broadway, New York 
City, is the name of a new monthly tabloid devoted 
to the repeal of the 18th Amendment. The yearly 
subscription rate is $2.00. “All kinds of material 
will be used, such as short stories, poems, jokes 
and editorials pertaining to local, state and na- 
tional conditions brought about through the fallacy 
of the 18th Amendment. We are more than inter- 
ested in securing the services of writers who can 
obtain interviews with prominent citizens, such as 
financiers, employers and politicians, and secure 
their views regarding this question as it is now 
written into the Constitution of the United States. 
All material will be paid for on acceptance with 
varying rates. Editorials and interviews will be 
paid for according to the interest they contain, 
but at no time will the word rate for editorials, 
interviews and short stories be below one-half cent 
a word. The minimum is twenty-five cents apiece 
for jokes and the maximum of fifty cents.” 


Opportunity, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II1., 
Jas. R. Quirk, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We can use interviews with big 
business men, with importance of salesmanship as 
keynote; sketches with photo of successful sales- 
men and saleswomen; and articles from 500 to 
2000 words, giving helpful experiences in selling 
goods from house to house and office to office. In 
the line of fiction we want stories with a sales- 
manship or success angle, of 3000 to 6000 words. 
They may be adventure, love, mystery or humor. 
Also use serials, two to eight installments. We 
report within ten days, and pay from one to two 
and a half cents a word on acceptance. Address 
manuscripts to the Managing Editor.” 


Ozark Life, Kingston, Ark. Otto Ernest Ray- 
burn, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We are in the market for short stories, 
verse and feature articles, with or without photo- 
graphs, dealing with the colorful, unique life of 
the Arkansas, Missouri and Oklahoma Ozarks. 
The policy of Ozark Life is constructive and is 


(Continued on page 80) 








alwe your name and address for Phe fee booklet giving i interesting information 


Se 

and vita! sects mag pA povertenen. p t we yon at home, in 
your spare time, for th unities open in t! ‘ascinati 

tical work. Notex t books. ongertunitice ope See. is fabcinating ae tes ev: 
where. Just the plan you have always wanted. Write today. No obligation. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 3067, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U. S.A. 





Twenty Cents Per Thousand Words 
for straight typing with carbon copy and 
minor corrections. Minimum charge 50c. 
Rates for other services on request. 

FRED BOYER—Typist, Critic 
Route 3, Box 91, Fort Worth, Texas 








AT YOUR SERVICE 
ACCURATE TYPING—PROMPT SERVICE 
40c per 1000 words; Poetry, 2c per line 
MANUSCRIPTS MAILED FLAT 

Carbon copy included 


IDA J. L. HANFT 
613 53rd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Prose, 








TYPING-- REVISION -- CRITICISM 


Manuscripts copied on good paper in correct form, 
carefully proof-read, carbon copy, per thousand words: 


Plain typing (spelling and punctuation corrected). .40c 
ee ee rae ere 65c 
Revising without typing Cece erereee eee eereseeceses 45e¢ 


THE LARK TYPING SERVICE 
Worland, Wyoming 








TYPING 


50c per 1000 words for prose; 2c per line for 


poetry. Prompt, efficient — service. Minor 
grammatical corrections, if requested. Address : 
J. SLOAN 


65 West Elm St., Norwalk, Ohio 

















MARY E. REIFINE 


Duncannon, Pa. 


Will do your typing neatly and accurately. Fifty 
cents «a thousand words, including minor correc- 
tions and one carbon copy. Correspondence invited. 











SUPPORT! 


Experienced writers give their work the support of those 
important finer points. WE OFFER clear, letter-perfect typ- 
ing on fine bond paper, free carbon copy, minor corrections 
in English, spelling. and punctuation, two first pages, prompt 
service. Mailed flat with cardboard backing. 50c per thou- 
sand words. Poetry, lc per line, 10% discount on booklength 


THE SECRETARIAT 
1472 12th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
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AUTHORS 


Let us type your manuscripts neatly 
rately. Price reasonable. Write 
mation to: 

TYPING SERVICE CO. 


JAMES B. HOGG, Sec’y 
452 Cherry Street, Springfield, Mo. 


and accu- 
for infor- 
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Wanted—Stories, Novelettes, Serials 
For negotiation in American and British mar- 
kets. Terms, 10% commission, plus mailing ex- 
pense. No reading fee. Enclose return postage. 
CHARLES B. McCRAY 


1108 National Road, Elm Grove, W. Va. 
Auxiliary services, if desired. 











Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accu- 
rately. Prompt service. Reasonable rates. 


Write for information. 


E. WASHBURN 
2028 So. Helen, Sioux City, la. 








AUTHORS 
Let us type your manuscripts according to edi- 
tor’s requirements, and turn your rejection slips 
into checks. Work neatly and promptly done. 
Minor corrections free. Write for information. 
McCORMICK TYPING BUREAU 
305 Milton Street, New Castle, Pa. 











Send manuscripts to 
me for accurate typing 
and revision. Highest 
quality work. 


VALGA 
190 N. State St., Chicago 


WANTED!!! 
Manuscripts, photoplays, poems, etc., for typing 
at 50c a thousand words. One carbon copy 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ADA B. BRASFIELD 
3908 Interlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 








free. 





Have your manuscripts prepared by expert typists and 
get results. Reasonable rates. All work guaranteed. 
Special offer on trial orders. A trial will convince you 


that our service is unexcelled. For free informa- 
tion write 


IDEAL TYPING BUREAU 
P. O. Box 1105, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


—TYPISTS WANTED! — 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 
Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 

J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 

Desk T, 
22 E. 12th Street, 





Cincinnati, O. 

















Writer’s Digest 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 44) 
The Source and Nature of Knowledge 

There are skeptics who will tell you that 
your very hand is but a mere matter of be- 
lief, such as our friend Berkeley and his 
nineteenth century followers. The true 
skeptic is he who will take nothing for 
granted, who wants to know. To just such 
skeptics civilization is indebted for all its 
discoveries of the natural forces and things 
of nature. 

“The Source and Nature of Knowledge,” 
by W. D. Mitchell is the work of such a 
skeptic. He has clearly thought out prob- 
lems and answers. His work is novel and 
original. He discusses among other things 
the senses, emotions, faith and knowledge. 

“Source and Nature of Knowledge.” By 

W. D. Mitchell, 80 Lawten Road, Toronto, 

Canada. 


WITH THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 50) 


sculpture, etc. A case in point is a letter 
just now on our desk—saying, “If I can 
sell this story I shall be encouraged to go on 
and will feel that I am warranted in the 
further expenditure of time, effort, and 
money.” 

Now we wonder what this writer would 
think of a student painter who would finish 
one picture and then say, “If I sell this I 
will go on and paint more pictures.” Of 
course, success in any art is not accomplished 
in that way. The painter will spoil many 
canvases while learning the technique of his 
art, and it will not be his first, or second, or 
third picture that sells, any more than it 
will be the first, or second, or third story 
of the writer that sells. Such a thing may 
happen occasionally, but it will not be the 
rule. If you are really intent upon writing, 
write as many good stories as possible, set 
them afloat, and let them go the rounds. If 
you have even a semblance of the divine 
spark in you, an editor somewhere will dis- 
cover that fact. But he will have small 
chance to discover it if you write but a sin- 
gle story or article or essay or poem. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 


SER VICE for WRITERS 


WRITER'S DIGEST readers are writers. That’s their business. WRITER’S 


DiGEsT is sincerely interested that their business prospers. 
scripts are not selling, the Dicest would like to help you. 


If your manu- 
Perhaps an awkward- 


ness of expression, an inconsistency, a weak plot, a poor ending—any one of a 
thousand technical errors is holding back your work. Or perhaps you are not 
acquainted directly with the editors’ current wants. Or perhaps you are an 
aspiring beginner and haven’t learned the knack of professional writing. 

Writer’s Dicest will help you sell your manuscripts by pointing out your 
errors or revising your work. Once you learn the barriers in your path and 
remove them, the road to success is open to you. 


When The Checks Come Home 


ERHAPS you have said to yourself: “I know there’s something wrong in my work, but 
what it is I can’t quite find out. I need the help of an expert.” The writers chosen to 
serve on the DIGEST’S Criticism department know the struggle of the beginner is difficult 
and sympathize with his striving. With a background of much experience, they are able to 
show you how to improve your manuscripts and to fit them to editorial needs. In their hands, 
your manuscripts are criticised as sincerely as their own. When YOUR checks come in, you 


will taste the finest fruits of a writer’s striving. 


Send your manuscripts today and learn at 


once what is wrong. With each criticism, you will receive the logical and present market 


for your work. 





Out of the Red! 


When a business firm loses money, the 
exact figures are carefully noted in RED INK. 
Checks and rechecks are made until the source 
of leakage is found, to be promptly stopped 
up. Out of the red often comes the hint to 
greater prosperity. 

Writers are a notoriously careless lot. 
When their manuscripts fail to sell, they sel- 
dom bother to erase the red ink of fruitless 
idea and labor. They pack away their troubles 
with their manuscripts and force a smile. 

It is a wasteful business. Wolfram Hill 
wasted time and postage sending around his 
manuscript “Man Who Lived 99 Years” and 
received nothing but rejections. The manu- 
script seemed destined for the old trunk up- 
stairs. But he sent it to the criticism depart- 
ment of Writer’s Digest for revision, and sold 
it at once to the Independent Salesman Maga- 
zine. Mrs. Veve Kendall, of Toledo, Ohio, 
writes: “What a friend you are proving to 
be! Thank you!” E. A. Ardent, of Detroit, 
writes: “I just sold my story “Gingerale” to 
College Humor for $75.00, which you criti- 
cised.” Mr. Elwood B. Haworth, Jr., of Pitts- 
burgh, says: “I certainly appreciated and 
benefited immensely from your letter—it was 
worth many times the small amount I paid 
for it. 

You can be able to write us news as grati- 
fying. We will be as pleased to hear it as you. 











Reasonable Rates! 


The criticism department charges only a 
nominal fee in spite of the high quality of 
service rendered. The charges are based on 
the length of the manuscript: 


Only $1.00 per thousand words up to 5,000. 


Only 60c for each thousand words between 
5,000 and 10,000. 


Arrangements will be made for longer 
manuscripts. 


Verse will be criticised for but 5c per line, 
with a minimum charge of $1.00. Over 100 
lines, 4c per line. 


Revision, including typing and a carbon 
copy, is but twice as much as the above rates. 
Revision will prepare the manuscript to appeal 
directly to the suggested markets. 


We also offer typing service for which we 
charge 75c per thousand words—for poetry 
and songs, 2c per line. The typing is done 
by expert typists on good quality paper, and 
the price includes one complete set of carbons. 


The rates are indeed low compared with the 
results of this friendiy, helpful service. 
Writer’s Digest wants to help you and be- 
lieves it can. Is it not worth while to inves- 
tigate this offer? 











WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Department 


22 E. 12th Street, 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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AUTHORS’ 
Manuscripts Correctly Typed 
50c per thousand words, one carbon copy free. 


WRITERS’ REVISION SERVICE 
133 Mason Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Own a Corona 


FREE of All Costs 


Sell us ten hours of your 
time for a brand new 
Fifty dollar Corona Special 
Typewriter sent FREE 
postpaid to your door. 


HIS is not a contest. It is a 

business proposition in which 
we offer you a Corona Typewriter 
FREE for your services. You know 
enough men and women who are 
interested in writing to easily do 
And 
we will reward you handsomely. 


A half day Monday, a half day 


Tuesday, and Saturday we will de- 


the work we want you to do. 


liver to your door, postpaid and free 
of all charges and obligations, a 
brand new Corona typewriter. The 
coupon that will bring you full 
details of this very generous offer 
is below. Fill it out, and mail it 


TODAY. No obligation. 








4) WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 East 12TH STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Gentlemen— 

Please rush full details on how I can 
own a Corona Typewriter at no expense 
to myself. 


my 
a 
a 
DY 
> 














Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 77) 


urging the preservation of the primitive beauty, 
wild life, folk-lore, customs and traditions of the 
Ozark hills. Contributions must be in line with 
this policy. We pay cash for only an occasional 
manuscript of unusual merit, but frequently pay in 
subscriptions.” 

The Personalist, 3551 University Ave., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Dr. Ralph Tyler Flewelling, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Manu- 
scripts are accepted on philosophy, theology and 
literature; also use a very limited amount of good 
short verse. Length of manuscripts varies uml 
1000 to 5000 words. We report as soon as possible, * 
and pay on publication according to quality and 
length,” ' 

The Post, House Organ for Postum Company, 
Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York. Editor, H. 
Carey. “We are open for material relating to 
the grocery field. This is in the form of articles 
or stories about successful grocers and their meth- 
ods of doing business. We are particularly anxious 
that every story contain facts about how grocers 
built their business. The pictures of the grocer 
and his store with any special feature of his store, 
should accompany these articles. They will be paid 
for on acceptance.” 

Radex, P. O. Box 143, Cleveland, Ohio. Editor, 
Fred C. Butler. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$1.75 a year. “Our publication goes particularly 
to the consumer, and we therefore want non-tech- 
nical articles regarding radio, and short stories of 
1000 to 2000 words in length with radio as incident 
to plot. Human interest photographs with radio 
as motif are wanted. We report on manuscripts 
immediately, and pay on acceptance at the rate 
of one cent a word.” 


Discontinued 
The present publishers of Brief Stories have dis- 
continued their connection with the magazine, the 
last issue being that of September, 1929. 


Countryside, Elgin, Ill., is being discontinued at 
the end of the third quarter. 


The American Florist suspended publication on 
December 31, 1928. 





Child Play, 12722 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been discontinued. 

Feminine Lore has suspended publication for pur- 
poses of reorganization. It is probable that this 
venture will reappear under a new name and an 
entirely different spirit. 

Freelance Writer, P. O. Box 247, Long Beach, 
Calif., has been discontinued. 


Screenland Magazine, 49 W. 45th St. 
York, N. Y., has been discontinued. 


New 





Secrets, of 104-108 W. 42nd St., New York, has 
been discontinued. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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World-Famous Author Comments 
on D’Orsay Service 


Following is a letter just received from a client, now selling regularly, whom I 
have helped: 
“T am doing fairly well with my yarns, so far; made enough to go abroad; just came back; 
spent two months on the Continent. Before sailing, sold a story to the Chicago Tribune for 
five hundred dollars. Thought perhaps you could fix the enclosed for selling to them. The editor 
likes my work a lot. So I’m very anxious to make that market again..... Often have letters 
of inquiry about you. It always gives me great pleasure to say something nice about the way 
you've helped me. I still marvel over the clear, helpful criticism you gave me on my first 
script—after two other really fine criticis had failed to thresh out the knotty problem in the yarn! 
“Did I ever tell you that the very famous author, ———————*, told a friend of mine you 
were considered the best critic on the Coast? He was stopping here for a few days, and all 
the writers and would-be’s swamped him. I was abroad, but a friend of mine met him; asked 
him the usual question about getting help; he said he understood that Laurence D’Orsay was 
considered the most helpful.” 
(Baltimore, Md.) *Name furnished on request. 
I receive such letters constantly. Many of my clients send their friends to me. Many have been with 
me for years, thus proving that they consider my help essential to success. Clients of mine, every one @ 
“new’’ writer, have sold and are selling to practically all markets, here and in England, including: 


Saturday Evening Post Collier’s Red Book 

Cosmopolitan Blue Book Munsey’s 

Ladies’ Home Journal Delineator Woman’s Home Companion 
Pictorial Review Scribner's Argosy 

Smart Set Young’s Country Gentleman 
People’s Home Journal Breezy Love Story 

Street and Smith Group McClure’s Prize Story 

Fiction House Group Holland’s Short Stories 

Clayton Group Adventure West 

MacFadden Group Boys’ Magazines And Many Others 
One client sold over $2,000 worth of stories to one group alone last year. Another had a story starred 


in O’Brien’s ‘‘Year Book of Best Stories.’”’ Several have written novels which became “Best Sellers.”’ One 
had a Musical Comedy produced, others have written successful plays, pageants, etc. 


THESE PEOPLE SELL BECAUSE THEY LEARNED HOW 
TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL! 


I Offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collaboration—Coaching 


All Classes of Manuscripts sold in American and British Markets. 
(Including ‘‘Talking Pictures,’ Novels, Stories) 


For Mss. up to 4,000 words..... Di ea pie uae ta ele tie i Pere | 
ee ee ee ee ee ee --. §.00 
Foe Bes. up to UE0O0 Words... 566. csc cevcccerses wean Joe 
Oe ee eee eee ee isla abe 12.00 
ee eS ee ee ree ere ee ee 15.00 
ae ee. Oe EINE oon e eens ese veer esewmess 20.00 

Te ee ee ee ee icnnes oe 


These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to 6,000 
words if unavailable; if a story is available, or can be made so by revision, the fee covers all such work, 
including typing. In brief, I back my judgment of a story with my time and money, instead of asking the 
author to do so. 

The commission charged on sales is 10%. 

My own work appears regularly in leading magazines, both in this country and abroad. Some of it has 
been translated into foreign languages. ] am able to do for wiyself what 1 offer to do for others. 

LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. It may supply the solution of the whole Mystery 
of the Rejection Slips. Or, send for booklet, “‘The Truth About Literary Assistance,” containing information 
vital to every writer, and not obtainable elsewhere. (Mailed gratis on request.) 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


(Author of “Landing The Editors’ Checks,” Etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-N, Drawer A-1, P. O., 
San Francisco, California Hollywood, California 


(Both addresses are always good, as I divide my time between the two cities) 
RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 
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RITER’S DIGEST 

is the business paper J 
of the writer. Its columns 
contain helpful, instruc- 
tive articles on writing 
that have led thousands 
to success in writing. 








Vc lagasine 


BEVERY DAY you hear salesmen say “my company.” Men refer to their 
place of business as “my firm” or “my organization.” These are uncon- 
scious — of business loyalty. Rarely, however, do they have a literal 
meaning. . . . 
But when a ‘oleate: to WRITER’S DIGEST says “my magazine,” he 
means exactly what he says. And further, he speaks the truth. 


RITER’S DIGEST actually belongs to its subscribers. Its editorial and 

advertising policies cater agate line for agate line to what the subscribers 
demand. A decade of unceasing labor, a wealth of money generously spent 
has made WRITER’S DIGEST the business weapon of the writer. 

Wherever men and women are actuated to make money by writing, there 
you will hear mention of “my magazine” . .. and they mean WRITER’S 
DIGEST. After reading it a few months, you, too, will consider it “my 
magazine.” Our newsstand sale is limited to actual demand. Reserve uv | 





copy for next month NOW or send in your subscription TODAY. 




















